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By E. BENVENISTE 


ANIMAL COMMUNICATION 


AND HUMAN LANGUAGE 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE BEES 


To apply the notion of language to the animal world is admissible only at 
the price of misusing terms. We know that it has been impossible until 
now to prove that animals enjoy, even in a rudimentary form, a means 
of expression endowed with the characteristics and functions of human 
speech. All serious observations made of animal communities, all attempts 
to establish or verify, by means of various technical devices, any form of 
speech comparable to that of man have failed. It does not seem that 
animals which emit certain kinds of calls are thereby displaying any 
behaviour from which we may infer that they are conveying ‘spoken’ 
messages to one another. The fundamental conditions for a strictly lin- 
guistic communication seem to be lacking even in the higher animal 
world. 

The case of the bees, however, is different. At any rate, it has become 
apparent lately that it may turn out to be different. Everything confirms 
the belief that the bees possess the means of communicating with one 
another—a fact which has been observed for a long time. The amazing 
organisation of their colonies, the differentiation and co-ordination of 
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their activities, their capacity for reacting collectively to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, lead us to suppose that they are capable of exchanging real 
messages. The attention of observers has been drawn particularly to the 
way in which the bees are informed when one of them has discovered a 
source of food. Consider, e.g., a foraging bee discovering on its flight a 
sugar solution, placed at a certain point experimentally in order to attract 
its attention. It will drink of it, and while it feeds, the experimenter care- 
fully puts a mark on it. Then it flies back to the hive. A few seconds later 
a flight of bees arrives on the spot, all from the same hive. The bee which 
discovered the food is not among them. It must have informed the others, 
and the information must have been quite precise since they are able to 
reach the spot without any guide, although it often is at a considerable 
distance from the hive and always out of the bees’ sight. There is no error 
or hesitation in locating it. If the foraging bee has chosen one particular 
flower among others which could have also attracted it, then the bees 
arriving on the scene after its return fly to the same flower, neglecting all 
others. It seems clear that the scouting bee has indicated to its fellow bees 
the spot whence it has come. But how? 

This fascinating problem has baffled observers for a long time. We owe 
it to Karl von Frisch (Professor of Zoology at the University of Munich) 
and to the experiments he conducted for some thirty years, that we are 
now in the possession of principles which enable us to solve the problem. 
His research has revealed the method of communication among bees. 
Working with a transparent hive, he has observed the conduct of the 
bee returning after the discovery of honey. It is immediately surrounded 
by the others. The excitement in the hive is great. They stretch out their 
antennae towards it to collect the pollen with which it is laden or they 
drink the nectar which it disgorges. Then, followed by the others, the 
scouting bee proceeds to perform dances. This is the critical moment and 
constitutes the act of communication. The bee performs two different 
dances, according to the kind of information it intends to convey. In the 
one dance it traces horizontal circles from right to left, then from left to 
right, in succession (round dance). In the other dance (wagging-dance) 
it wags its abdomen continually and cuts what appears to be a figure of 
eight in the following manner: it flies straight, then makes a full left turn, 
flies straight again, and beginsa full turn to the right, etc. After the dances, 
one or several bees leave the hive and go straight to the supply spot visited 
by the first bee. Once they have had their fill they regain the hive, where 
they, in turn, perform the same dances. This causes fresh departures so 
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that, after a few comings and goings, some hundreds of bees swarm to the 
spot where the forager discovered the food. 

The round dance and the wagging-dance, then, appear to be the actual 
message which announces the discovery to the hive. The difference be- 
tween the two dances still awaited an explanation. Frisch thought that it 
refers to the nature of the food: the round dance announcing the nectar, 
the wagging-dance the pollen. These facts and their interpretation, first 
presented in 1923, have been much publicised, and even popularised, in 
the meantime.’ It is easy to appreciate the lively interest which they have 
aroused. Nevertheless, they do not entitle us to ascribe to the bees a 
language in the strict sense of the word. 

This position, however, was changed completely as a result of further 
experiments by Karl von Frisch, extending and correcting his first obser- 
vations. He announced his findings in 1948 in technical journals and sum- 
marised them in 1950 in a small volume presenting a series of lectures he 
had delivered in the United States.* After conducting, literally, thousands 
of experiments with truly admirable patience and ingenuity, he succeeded 
in determining the real meaning of the dances. The essential new informa- 
tion which he provided is that the dances indicate the distance from the 
hive to the food and not, as he thought at first, the nature of the food. The 
round dance announces that the food site must be sought close by within 
the radius of approximately a hundred metres from the hive. The bees fly 
out hovering not far from the hive until they have found the spot. The 
other dance performed by the foraging bee, in which it wags its abdomen 
and cuts figures of eight, indicates that the point is at a greater distance, 
between a hundred metres and six kilometres. This message contains two 
distinct pieces of information, one about the distance, the other about the 
direction. The distance is indicated by the number of figures traced in a 
given time. It varies always in inverse proportion to their frequency. For 
example, the bee describes nine to ten complete cycles of the dance in 
fifteen seconds when the distance is a hundred metres, seven for two hun- 
dred metres, four and a half for one kilometre, and only two for six kilo- 
metres. The greater the distance, the slower the dance. As for the direction 


1Cf., among others, Maurice Mathis, Le peuple des abeilles, p. 70: ‘Dr. K. von Frisch had 
discovered . . . the behaviour of the baited bee on its return to the hive. According to the 
nature of the food to be exploited, honey or pollen, this bee performs a regular exhibition 
dance on the wax combs, turning in a circle for a sweet substance or in figures of eight for 
the pollen.’ 


* Karl von Frisch, Bees, Their Vision, Chemical Senses, and Language. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1950. 
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in which the food is to be sought, this is indicated by the axis of the figure 
of eight and its relation to the sun. According to its inclination right or 
left this axis gives the angle which the site forms with the sun. By virtue 
of their particular sensitiveness to polarised light the bees are capable of 
finding their bearings even when the sky is overcast. In practice there exist 
slight variations, in measuring the distance, between one bee and another 
or between one hive and another, but the variations do not affect the 
choice of the dance. This interpretation is the result of approximately 
four thousand experiments which other zoologists, at first inclined to be 
sceptical, have repeated and confirmed in Europe and in the United States.* 
We now have the means of ascertaining that it is in fact the dance with its 
two variations which the bees use to inform their fellow bees about a dis- 
covery and to guide them to the spot by giving information about direc- 
tion and distance. The nature of the food, furthermore, is disclosed to the 
other bees by the scent on the scouting bee or by the nectar which it has 
drunk and which they now absorb from it. Then they take wing and 
infallibly reach the spot. The experimenter thus can predict the behaviour 
of the hive and verify the information given, according to the type and 
rhythm of the dance. 

The importance of these discoveries for the study of animal psychology 
need not be stressed. We should like to dwell here on a less obvious aspect 
of the problem, which Frisch, intent on describing objectively his experi- 
ments, has not touched on. We are, for the first time, in a position to 
ascertain with precision the methods of communication used in an insect 
colony. We can, likewise, for the first time envisage the working of an 
animal ‘language’. It may be well to examine briefly if and in what sense 
it can or cannot be called a language and how these observations on the 
bees could help us to find, by contrast or resemblance, a definition of 
human speech. 

The bees appear to be capable of giving and receiving real messages 
which contain several data. They can register reports concerning the posi- 
tion and distance of a certain object. They can store these data in some 
kind of ‘memory’. They can, furthermore, communicate them by means 
of symbols, using different somatic movements. Indeed, the most remark- 
able thing is that they show an aptitude for symbolising: there is un- 
doubtedly a ‘conventional’ relation between their behaviour and the 
facts it conveys. This relation is perceived by the other bees in the terms 
in which it is transmitted to them. and becomes an actuating force. 


* Cf. Frisch, op. cit., p. vii (Foreword by Donald R. Griffin). 
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So far we find among bees the very conditions without which no lan- 
guage is possible, viz., the capacity for formulating and interpreting a 
‘sign’ which refers to a certain ‘reality’, the memory of an experience 
undergone, and the ability to decompose the remembered experience. 

The message passed on contains three items of information; or, more 
precisely, only three have been identified until now: the existence of a 
source of food, its distance, and its direction. These elements could be 
arranged in a somewhat different way. The round dance indicates simply 
the presence of food and merely implies the fact that it is not far away. 
It is based on the mechanical principle of ‘all or nothing’. The other 
dance conveys a real communication. The existence of food, this time, 
is implicit in two data (distance and direction) which are explicitly 
announced. There are thus several points of resemblance with human 
language. An effective, though rudimentary, symbolism is brought into 
play. Through it objective data are turned into formalised gestures con- 
veying variable elements and an invariable ‘meaning’. We are faced 
here with a language in the strict sense of the term, considering not only 
the way it functions but also the medium in which it takes place: the 
system is operative within a given community, and each member of the 
community is capable of using and of understanding it. 

But the differences between the bee language and human language are 
considerable, and they help us to understand the truly distinctive charac- 
teristics of the latter. It should be noted, above all, that the bee’s message 
consists entirely of physical motion, a dance, without the intervention of 
any ‘vocal’ organ, whereas there can be no real language without the 
exercise of voice. This leads us to another difference of a physical nature. 
Effectuated as it is without the exercise of voice, by means of gestures 
only, communication between bees necessarily occurs under conditions 
which permit visual perception, i.e., in daylight. It cannot be made effec- 
tive in darkness. Human language is not subject to this limitation. 

A very important difference exists, furthermore, with regard to the 
circumstances in which the communication is made. The bee’s message 
does not call for any reply from those to whom it is addressed, except that 
it evokes a particular behaviour which is not strictly an answer. This means 
that the language of the bees lacks the dialogue which is distinctive of 
human speech. We speak to others who speak to us: such is the nature of 
human intercourse. This reveals yet another contrast. Because the bees 
are incapable of dialogue, the communication concerns only a certain 
objective fact. No ‘linguistic’ information is involved, there being no 
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reply. For a reply is a linguistic reaction to a linguistic manifestation. 
Moreover, the bee’s message cannot be reproduced by another bee which 
has not seen for itself what the first bee has announced. There is no indi- 
cation, for example, that a bee goes off to another hive with the message 
it has received in its own hive. This would constitute a kind of trans- 
mission or relay. Human language is different; for in the dialogue the 
reference to the objective experience and the reaction to its linguistic 
manifestation mix freely and without limitation. The bee does not con- 
strue a message from another message. Each bee, once advised by the 
scouting bee’s dance, flies out and feeds at the spot indicated, reproducing 
the same information on its return, not with reference to the first message 
but with reference to the fact it has just verified itself. Now the charac- 
teristic of language is to produce a substitute for experience which can 
be passed on ad infinitum in time and space. This is the nature of our 
symbolism and the basis of linguistic tradition. 

If we now consider the content of the message it is easy to see that it 
always concerns only one fact, viz., food, and that the only variations of 
this theme concern the question of space. The contrast with the boundless 
possibilities of human language is obvious. Furthermore, the behaviour 
which expresses the bee’s message is a special form of symbolism. It con- 
sists in tracing off an objective situation of fact, the only situation which 
can be translated into a message, without any possibility of variation or 
transposition. In human language, on the contrary, the symbol as such 
does not trace out the facts of experience in the sense that there is no 
necessary relationship between the objective reference and the linguistic 
form. 

Many more distinctions could be made here from the standpoint of 
human symbolism, the nature and function of which have as yet been 
little studied. But the difference is already sufficiently indicated. 

Finally, one more feature of the communication among bees should 
be mentioned which distinguishes it sharply from human language. The 
bee’s message cannot be analysed. We can see in it only an overall reference 
to a total content; the only possible differentiation pertains to the spatial 
position of the reported object. But it is impossible to resolve this content 
into its constituent ‘morphemes’ and to make each morpheme correspond 
to an element of what has been enounced. This is precisely where the 
distinctive character of human speech manifests itself. Each enunciation 
made by man can be reduced to elements which combine easily and freely 
according to definite laws so that a small number of morphemes admits 
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of a great number of combinations. Hence proceeds the variety of human 
language—which has the capacity of expressing everything. A more 
searching analysis of language reveals that this restricted number of 
morphemes, or elements of meaning, can be reduced to even less numerous 
‘phonemes’, or elements of articulation, devoid of meaning. It is the 
selective and distinctive grouping of these elements of articulation which 
produces the sense units. These ‘empty’ phonemes, organised in systems, 
constitute the basis of every language. It is evident that no such constituent 
parts can be isolated in the language of the bees. It cannot be reduced to 
identifiable and distinctive elements.‘ 

All these observations bring out the essential difference between the 
method of communication discovered among bees and our human lan- 
guage. This difference can be stated summarily in one phrase which seems 
to give the most appropriate definition of the manner of communica- 
tion used by the bees: it is not a language but a signal code. All the 
characteristics of a code are present: the fixity of the subject matter, the 
invariability of the message, t!< relation to a single set of circumstances, 
the impossibility of separating the components of the message, and its 
unilateral transmission. Nevertheless, it is significant that this code, the 
only form of language found so far among animals, is the property of 
insects which live in a society. Society is likewise the condition of human 
language. One of the most interesting aspects of the discoveries of Karl 
von Frisch is that, apart from the insights into the life of the insect world, 
he has indirectly enlightened us as to the conditions of human language 
and its underlying symbolism. It is likely that further progress of this 
research will bring a further penetration of the possibilities and nuances 
of this form of communication. But the mere discovery of its existence, 
its nature, and its way of functioning is a contribution towards a better 
understanding of the origins of language and the definition of man. 


4 Since these pages were written, a review of Frisch’s book by F. Lotz, published in Word (1951), 
VII, 66, has already called the attention of the linguists to this problem and offered some 
of the remarks presented here. 








By Cc. M. BOWRA 


POETRY IN EUROPE 1900-1950 


Now that the twentieth century has celebrated its fiftieth birthday, it can 
no longer plead youth and inexperience as excuses to avoid judgments on 
its achievements, least of all in its poetry, of which one chapter is practically 
closed and another has at least made its main point. Of course any survey 
of European poetry in the last fifty years is bound to be very general and 
superficial, but is perhaps worth attempting not merely as a matter of 
historical inquiry but because it may throw some light on the immediate 
present and the prospects for the near future. We may be still too close to 
recent developments to see them in their right perspective or to gauge 
them at their final worth, but much that has happened since 1900 already 
belongs to a past sufficiently remote for an independent judgment to be 
passed on it, while much else has revealed its main lines of development, 
with the result that we may perhaps form a clearer and juster estimate of 
what the poets have done than was possible when their works were too 
new to be rightly assessed and suffered alike from the ardent hopes of their 
protagonists and the shocked disapproval of their opponents. 

This poetry has been European in a special sense and a high degree. Just 











as in the twelfth century a special kind of love song was written all over 
Western Europe, or in the sixteenth new forms of technique transformed 
poetry everywhere, so in our own time poetry has presented a unity of 
character throughout Europe. It is tempting to think that what Provence 
did for the twelfth century or Italy for the sixteenth has been done by 
France for the twentieth and to claim this as yet another triumph for the 
Third Republic. There is truth in this, but it is not the whole truth. Much 
as modern poetry owes to France, it has been so acclimatised in other 
countries that it has almost lost traces of its French origin and become at 
once national and universal, fully conscious both of local ties and of wider 
issues. In each country it has taken its own form and gone its own way, 
deriving strength from the contemporary scene in its variety and idio- 
syncrasies no less than in its common character and shared experiences. 

The history of poetry in this first period falls into two main movements, 
which differ greatly from each other and look like action and reaction, 
thesis and antithesis. If the first element is Symbolist, the second is anti- 
Symbolist and may for convenience be called Modernist. The first was 
already in full bloom at the beginning of the century, reached its heyday 
in the twenties, and has since declined, partly through the death of its 
greatest exponents, partly from other causes which have weakened its 
appeal. The second, the movement of the Modernists, was already per- 
ceptible about 1908 and active before 1914 but did not find its full scope 
until the middle of the twenties, since when it has, on the whole, dominated 
the scene, though now its energies show signs of slackening. There have 
of course been poets who do not belong to either movement but have 
continued with a courageous independence to practise 2 more traditional 
art, like Thomas Hardy in England, Jules Supervielle in France, and 
Antonio Machado in Spain, but great as their achievement has been, it 
does not fall into the main scheme and cannot be considered in this 
context. The main picture of poetry since 1900 is formed by the two 
contrasted patterns of the Symbolists and the Modernists. 

For the first quarter of the century the Symbolists held the stage, and 
even now heve not quite left it. They drew on the accumulated spiritual 
capital of the nineteenth century and put it out to new and rewarding uses. 
If their pioneers were mostly French or Belgian, they are to be found in 
most European countries and present an impressive array of remarkable 
talents turned to high purposes. To name only the greatest, they include 
Yeats in the British Isles, Valéry in France, George in Germany, Rilke in 
Austria, Blok in Russia, Ady in Hungary, Unamuno and Jiménez in Spain, 
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De Castro in Portugal, and Sikelianos in Greece. This noble company is 
surely comparable to that of the great Romantics a century earlier. If it 
lacks anyone quite so pre-eminent as Goethe or Wordsworth, its great 
men are not far below this level, and there are more of them. It certainly 
eclipses any achievement between the death of Goethe and its own emer- 
gence. Good as much of the poetry of the middle and later parts of the 
nineteenth century is, it lacks this richness and fulness, this sustained 
achievement, this impressive majesty. 

If we ask what is the primary claim of the Symbolists to honour, we may 
say that it lies in their combination of a firm conception of what poetry is 
with a remarkable skill in translating it into fact. Unlike some of the great 
men of the nineteenth century, who saw themselves as publicists and 
reformers before they were poets, the Symbolists assume that a poet’s first 
task is to write poetry and to write it as well as possible. In this they differ 
not only from the Romantics, whose uncertain aims and reliance on 
inspiration too often meant an uneven performance, but from the Parnas- 
sians and their kind, who tended to confuse poetry with the description of 
objects interesting for historical or geographical reasons. The great Sym- 
bolists have nearly always written well because they have a clear idea of 
what poetry ought to be and because they have devoted themselves to it 
as a single ideal with no distracting reservations that they ought to be doing 
something else or something more. If in this we see yet another sign of 
that growing specialisation which has characterised all the arts in our 
time, it is none the worse for that, since it means that the poetry of the 
Symbolists maintains a level of performance which is rare in any age 
and presents a notable contrast to the uncertain touch of the nineteenth 
century. 

This achievement is much more than a mastery of technique or an 
ability to say correctly what has to be said. It means that the poet works at 
a truly creative and imaginative level because he knows what poetry is and 
confines himself to its authentic manifestations. He concentrates his powers 
on his subject and gives to it every possible enrichment through allusion 
and association, until he is able to hold his readers with something so fully 
charged that it seems inexhaustible. This is the first function of poetry, and 
the Symbolists aim at securing it above everything clse. However unusual 
their ideas may be—and they are often very unusual—they present them 
not as ideas but as living experience. Whatever Rilke has to say about 
death or Yeats about the crisis of civilisation or Unamuno about dark 
chapters of the soul’s history comes with a shock of enchanting surprise 
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not so much to the understanding as to the whole man. We may of course 
consider it intellectually, criticise it as metaphysics, or work out its 
practical implications, but that is not the way in which it is given to us. It 
comes with the impact of a living force and masters our whole sentient 
natures. Of course all true poetry does this, but the Symbolists do it with a 
deliberate purpose and a remarkable consistency because they are con- 
vinced that it is their chief, indeed their only, task. Much as our age has 
heard of ‘la poésie pure’ and much though it has debated what it is, the 
answer is clear to the Symbolists. Pure poetry is that which does in the 
highest possible degree what poetry alone can do. 

This poetry derives much of its power from working inside a limited 
field and not expending its energies on tasks alien to its main purpose. So 
though it is deep and rich, it may not unjustly be accused of being limited. 
Not only does much common experience lie outside its range, but even 
inside its own field it has strong inclinations and predilections. Above all 
it is guided by a dominating spirit, by a conviction that behind the world of 
appearance lies another, supernatural, world, and that the poet’s task is to 
pierce through to this and to convey its reality through symbols. In this 
aim it has much in common with Romanticism, which is no less concerned 
with a ‘beyond’, but whereas Wordsworth or Keats or Hélderlin waits 
for moments of vision when he will apprehend the universe as a whole, 
the Symbolists tend to construct systems by which the world of ap- 
pearance is given significance through its dependence on a supernatural 
order. They are neither mystics nor metaphysicians, but they try to pro- 
duce schemes in which a mass of apparently disparate phenomena receive 
a new meaning and a new importance. This is more than is done by the 
Romantics, who are content with the fact of vision and hardly try to relate 
it to anything else except in a general, unsystematic way. What Yeats 
does through an esoteric interpretation of history, Sikelianos through 
the presence of ancient divinities in a living landscape, or Jiménez 
through a profound and passionate application of the ‘pathetic fallacy’ 
is in each case a reflection of the Symbolist search for a unifying 
reality, which is reached not by science or philosophy but through 
inspired insight and a sensibility close to vision. Nor is more 
orthodox religion excluded from such treatment. Unamuno’s noble 
“Christ of Velasquez’ shows that these methods are quite compatible 
with a Catholicism which may be independent but is not heretical. 
In their attention to a superior order of things the Symbolists have found 
a firm centre for their poetry. 
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Such an outlook has of course deep social and even political implica- 
tions. It was in the first place a reaction and a protest against the restrictions 
on the individual self which seemed to be an inevitable result of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the growth of large towns, and a standard system of 
education. It is true that Yeats and George cultivated an aristocratic dis- 
dain for the crowd and that Rilke achieved an extraordinary detachment 
from anything connected with public affairs, but Sikelianos and Jiménez 
are democrats, who have suffered for their convictions, and Blok and Ady 
were revolutionaries, while Unamuno was an independent who disliked 
most governments on principle. The later Symbolists have often enough 
been keenly aware of politics and even taken part in them, but what most 
concerns them is the fate of the individual. They have felt that the most 
menacing danger is that man will lose his insight and sensibility and inner 
life through the mechanisation of his mind. They have sought to remedy 
this by creating a poetry of the self in its full individuality and even in its 
idiosyncrasies. They have, for all purposes, denied that there is such a 
thing as the average man and have tried to encourage the human being 
who is most himself, who realises his potentialities as fully as possible and 
tries with passion and courage to enlarge his experience. This poetry is 
therefore profoundly individualistic and even aristocratic in the sense that 
it is concerned with what is rare and choice in human beings. Its ideal is 
not the average sensual man nor the political animal nor the saint nor the 
thinker but simply and boldly the artist, the man who makes life itself an 
art by his awareness of unsuspected beauties and his refusal to conform to 
any mechanical scheme of thought or behaviour. 

Since the Symbolists regard the world as a mystery and believe that it is 
their task to interpret it with regard to its spiritual character, their poetry 
is like a ritual and has a majestic, hieratic quality. They are priests and 
prophets of some unseen order of which they speak with grave dignity in 
inspiring symbols. They see themselves as a dedicated caste, as men 
privileged to enjoy a special knowledge, who feel strong obligations to 
display it in its full urgency. Even when they come down to earth, as 
Yeats and Blok did after the loss of their first visions, they still remain 
unlike other men and speak with special authority and detachment. They 
feel that a poet has a peculiar place in society and is called to perform duties 
which have hitherto been reserved for priests but lost to them through the 
destructive work of scientific and historical criticism. They are not 
aesthetes, as the men of the nineties were; they are concerned with much 
more than what is commonly thought to be beautiful, with a whole 
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spiritual order which can be conveyed only through symbols because it is 
a mystery beyond the analytical reason or scientific inquiry or merely 
descriptive statement. 

The Symbolists inherited a rich and ancient tradition of elaborate song, 
which goes back at least to the revival of vernacular poetry in the twelfth 
century and has learned much from Greek and Latin. They feel that this 
tradition is their intimate concern because they are deeply conscious of the 
past and have sought in different ways to make it live for the present. What 
Rilke did through his study of masterpieces in painting and sculpture, or 
Yeats through Irish legends and folklore, or George in the revival of a 
fundamentally Hellenic outlook, Blok did by his search for an essential 
and eternal Russia beneath the confused and squalid surface, Valéry by his 
accommodation of old ideas to modern experience, and Ady by his ex- 
planation of the broken state of his country through dark forces in its past. 
Indeed when the Symbolists wish to give colour and contour to intimate 
thoughts they often clothe them in something like a historical dress, as 
De Castro presents a myth of sin and redemption in the story of St. 
Macarius or Unamuno creates a powerful version of the Christian faith 
through the character of Velazquez. Their view of the past is not like that 
of the Parnassians or the Pre-Raphaelites. They do not wish to escape into 
it; still less are they attracted by any archaic charm or quaintness. They 
assume rather that the great achievements of the past make the present 
what it is and that through a proper understanding of it we can begin to 
understand ourselves. They seek to present those permanent issues of man 
in the universe which the great men of the past have probed and often 
mastered but which need a new interpretation in the language of our own 
age. Such a poetry demands a high degree of culture and education both 
in its exponents and in their public. It also assumes that even the most 
obvious events of contemporary life can be understood only if 
we see them in their full historical setting. With such demands 
it is not surprising that this poetry is sometimes regarded as the esoteric 
pastime oi select initiates and not as the voice of modern society in its 
immediate and urgent needs. 

The achievement of the Symbolists is one of the glories of Europe in 
our century. Whatever bleak or blank years the future may hold for us, 
we can turn with pride to this triumphant manifestation of the creative 
spirit and the enrichment of life which it has brought. It has emphasised an 
important element in human life, our awe and delight before the mysteries 
of creation and of the creative spirit which works unseen and incalculable. 
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The Symbolists interpreted life as a religious experience, as something 
which awakes the sense of the holy and makes us wish to share and under- 
stand it. They tried to go behind the formal structure of religious belief, 
behind even its mythology, in their desire to find something more funda- 
mental and more embracing. Their poetry is concerned with this search 
and its results, with the whole task of trying to relate the seen world to the 
unseen and the world of facts to the world of values. That is why they are 
able to exalt some single occasion to a vast, symbolical significance; they 
see in it powers at work which are far nobler and more majestic than any 
temporal forces. Behind their remarkable achievement lies the conviction 
that poetry is in the highest sense a way of life because it alone is able to 
traffic with the unseen. 


The ironic spirit which guides the fortunes of poetry does not allow any 
great achievement to be repeated or even to thrive beyond its finest hour. 
Before the Symbolists had reached their zenith, the reaction against them 
began. It was natural and inevitable, and we cannot complain of it. The 
Symbolists were too powerful, too exacting, and too limited to be able to 
extend or even to continue their sway. The movement which I have called 
Modernist was in its origins anti-Symbolist, and such it has remained in its 
efforts and achievements. To the Symbolists it owes little more than its 
belief that poetry should be itself and nothing else, and even to this it has 
not always been faithful. Otherwise in most of its leading characteristics 
we can see powerful reaction against a school of poetry which has become 
so entrenched that it had to be overthrown before anything new could be 
accomplished. If the Symbolists believed in a transcendental order, the 
Modernists do not look beyond the common world and make even their 
religion a business of every day. If the Symbolists exploited a grand 
manner, the Modernists delight in being colloquial and use even slang 
when it suits their purpose. If the Symbolists found support and sustenance 
in a living past, the Modernists confine themselves to the immediate pre- 
sent and the transitory hour. If the Symbolists preferred established forms 
of verse, the Modernists tend to liberate poetry from its rules and change 
their rhythms with their tempers. If the Symbolists avoided many moods 
and themes because they thought them alien to the true dignity of poetry, 
the Modernists ransack the world for all manner of themes and do not 
shrink from discordant or acrid moods. If the Symbolists sought, in Pater’s 
phrase, to ‘aspire to a condition of music’, and made music a model in the 
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management of words, the Modernists rely more on painting and have 
exalted the visual image to the position once held by the evocative symbol. 
If the Symbolists liked majestic, far-reaching subjects, the Modernists are 
often enough content with brief moments of private excitement. The 
contrast between the two manners and outlooks is enormous. The thesis of 
Symbolism has met its antithesis in Modernism, and our age has been 
swung from one kind of poetry to another which is for many purposes its 
diametrical opposite. 

Just as in its day Symbolism swept Europe, so has Modernism, inspiring 
remarkable disciples in most European countries. If Germany and Austria 
have produced no poet in the new manner to rival George and Rilke, that 
is perhaps because poetry has always been intermittent in German lands 
and was destined to extinction with the raucous shouts of the Nazis. On 
the other hand Italy, which produced no Symbolist of any note and 
seemed to be stifled by the rhetoric of d’Annunzio, revived under 
Modernist influence, and though its first voice was the crude manifesto of 
Marinetti’s Futurism in 1909, it has developed a delicate and graceful art 
of which Ungaretti is the pioneer and Montale the most distinguished 
practitioner. With this slight shift of scene Modernism has followed 
Symbolism in being a European movement and found distinguished 
exponents in most countries. If in England the master has been a man of 
American origin, T. S. Eliot, it has had its indigenous champion in Edith 
Sitwell. In France, Paul Eluard has led a band of ingenious and vivid poets. 
In Russia the tumultuous talent of Mayakovsky has been matched by the 
concentrated power of Pasternak. In Spain, a remarkable school of poets 
emerged about 1920, of whom the greatest were Lorca and Alberti, and 
Greece has found a new voice in George Seferis. Behind these leading 
figures there has been no dearth of followers, some of whom have made 
their mark and found their place. There is no doubt that Modernism has 
met a real need and spoken for something deep and important in the con- 
temporary consciousness. We may reasonably ask where its success lies and 
what it has done that seems likely to be permanent. 

In the first place, the Modernists have done much to make the language 
of poetry clean and precise. In the nature of things the Symbolists suffered 
from a tendency to be vague. They could hardly be otherwise with an art 
which deals with transcendental abstractions. But the new art which 
eschews such abstractions aims at a greater precision and a new kind of 
effect. The Modernists have found their vocabulary in the speech of every 
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day and by their skilful selection from this and their apt application of it 
have given a new freshness and vigour to poetry, as if they were in happy 
harmony with ordinary men and interpreted their thoughts for them in 
refined versions of their own words. Take, for instance, some lines written 
by Eluard about a hero of the French resistance. It is a plain statement of 
fact, written in the commonest and most ordinary words: 


La nuit qui précéda sa mort 

Fut la plus courte de sa vie 
L’idée qu'il existait encore 

Lui briilait le sang aux poignets 
Le poids de son corps V’écceurait 
Sa force le faisait gémir 

C’est tout au fond de cette horreur 
Qu’il a commencé a sourire 

Il n’avait pas UN camarade 
Mais des millions et des millions 
Pour le venger il le savait 

Et le jour se leva pour lui.* 


Here the selection from living speech is made with discriminating insight. 
The whole tone is maintained by the use of the plainest possible words, 
and the effect is remarkably fresh and clean. Vagueness and imprecision 
have been eliminated, and each word does its work with the utmost 


efficiency. 

This return to common speech means that the Modernists use many 
words which the Symbolists would probably have avoided, and thereby 
gain a greater variety of tone. Since they are concerned not to maintain a 
single majestic mood but to present things exactly as they see and feel 


1 The night which preceded his death 
Was the shortest of his life 
The idea that he still existed 
made the blood boil in his pulses 
The weight of his body disheartened him 
His force made him moan 
But at the very depth of this horror 
he began to smile 
He had not ONE comrade 
but millions and millions 
To avenge him—he knew it 
And the day rose for him. 
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them, they make the utmost use of any words, however familiar, which 
suit their purpose, and at their best they succeed in producing something 
which is at once impressive and intimate, as for instance these lines from 


Eliot’s ‘Animula’: 


Issues from the hand of God the simple soul 
Irresolute and selfish, misshapen, lame, 

Unable to fare forward or retreat, 

Fearing the warm reality of the offered good, 
Denying the importunity of the blood, 

Shadow of its own shadow, spectre in its own gloom, 
Leaving disordered papers in a dusty room, 

Living first in the silence after the viaticum. 


This is more elaborate and more metaphorical than the passage just 
quoted from Eluard, but it, too, illustrates the ability of the Modernists to 
pick up ordinary words and give them a new flavour and distinction. 
They use them with exactness, not of course the exactness of the logician 
or the jurist, but the exactness of the poet which reflects just what he feels 
and makes it as clear as words can. 

A second success of the Modernists lies in their development of a 
technique for expressing many latent mental states which eluded the 
sweeping art of the Symbolists. This poetry derives much from self- 
examination and self-knowledge and insists that every element in an 
imaginative experience is important and worthy of record. Moreover, it 
demands that, however unusual a state of mind may be, we should not 
falsify its representation by making it conform to ideas of what it ought 
to be. Truth is a first duty, and the poet must express it poetically, giving 
all the shades and associations which he himself finds in a situation. Of 
course this may lead to a formidable complexity, which is largely respon- 
sible for the reputation of obscurity from which modern poetry so often 
suffers. Indeed, in the hands of any but a really good poet this technique 
has more disadvantages than advantages, since we may fail altogether to 
respond to what is szid just because we have no idea what it means. On 
the other hand when it is managed by a poet who knows both what he 
wishes to say and how to apply the new technique to it, it gives a subtle 
and rich delight, since every element is redolent of the poet’s special vision 
and personality and has an unusual individuality of its own. It is hard to 
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imagine any poet before this century daring to express his feelings at once 
so carefully and so unusually as Lorca does in such lines as: 


Me he perdido muchas veces por el mar 

con el oido Ileno de flores recién cortadas, 

con la lengua llena de amor y de agonia. 

Me he perdido muchas veces por el mar 

cémo me pierdo en el corazén de algunos nifios.? 

The bold juxtapositions reflect exactly what he feels and would be im- 
possible but for the modern technique of going straight to the point. It is 
to the credit of the Modernists that they have extended the range of poetry 
by exploring many obscure corners of experience and discovered a means 
to make them vivid and dramatic. 

This self-exploration has led to a great development of visual imagery. 
The Modernists, seeing that abstract words are unable to convey the full 
significance of unfamiliar mental states, resort to images which create an 
atmosphere and suggest what the essential issue is. What the Symbolists 
do with symbols for the unseen world, the Modernists do with images for 
the seen. Such images are much more than metaphors. They have such 
strength and radiance that for a moment they absorb our attention and 
give us the whole character and aroma of a situation. Some poets, like 
Lorca and Pasternak, are such masters of this art that they are able to com- 
pose almost complete poems from a series of superficially unrelated 
images which nonetheless secure a complete unity of effect through their 
relevance to the central theme. Again and again the choice of an un- 
expected, entirely apt image conjures up something so vivid that we 
respond immediately to it and know exactly where we are. It is often 
presented without explanation, and has to do its work unaided, and that 
too is right, since explanation in abstract terms may spoil the individual 
colour of the occasion in question. Such imagery evokes a wide range of 
associations and shows how the single situation is related to a large number 
of other issues and contains in itself an incalculable range of experience. 
The image fastens a subject to a certain point, but at the same time radiates 
light all round it. 

This art needs illustrations if we are to see how difficult and yet how 
effective it can be. First, let me take some lines from a poem by Edith 
21 have lost myself many times in the sea 

with my ears full of flowers freshly cut, 
with my tongue full of love and of agony. 


I have lost myself many times in the sea 
as I lose myself in the heart of some children. 
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Sitwell on the atomic bomb. No subject could in its own way be more 
familiar, and a great effort is needed to redeem it from the commonplace. 
The poet must present something entirely new, seen with passion and 
vision. The Modernist ideal demands that any poem must be true to the 
poet’s creative conception and contain all that he sees in it. So Edith 
Sitwell begins: 


Under great yellow flags and banners of the ancient cold 
Began the huge migrations 
From some primaeval disaster in the heart of man. 
There were great oscillations 
Of temperature... You knew there had once been warmth; 
But the cold is the highest mathematical idea . . . the Cold is Zero, 
The Nothing from which arose 
All being and all variation . . . It is the sound too high 
for our hearing, the Point that flows 


Till it becomes the line of Time . . . an endless positing 
Of Nothing, of the Ideal that tries to burgeon 

Into Reality through multiplying. Then Time froze 
To immobility and changed to Space. 

Black flags among the ice, blue rays 

And the purple perfume of the polar sun 

Freezing the bone to sapphire and to zircon— 

These were our days. 


A central image sets the tone for the whole passage and is then developed 
and elaborated. It is that the heart of man at the time of the atomic bomb 
has entered an ice age in which all warmth and development and move- 
ment are lost. Once the theme of this terrible cold has been stated, the poet 
proceeds to show what its implications are and what follows from it. This 
freezing of the heart is like something which comes from a remote, savage 
past, an abstract condition in which measurement and movement are 
meaningless because all standards have been destroyed. It is associated in 
the first stage with yellow flags, emblems of plague; then with black, 
emblems of death. The sense of an inhuman, ghastly immobility is 
strengthened by imagery drawn from metallic substances, which are the 
antithesis and the denial of flesh and blood, and from paradoxical mathe- 
matical calculations, in which the whole system of numbers is lost in 
negatives and infinites. Disparate though the images are, they are all 
related to a single experience, whose different facets they reflect and 
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illuminate. If we do not at first see the intellectual structure behind them, 
that does not mean that it is lacking. On the contrary, it is firmly laid and 

‘reveals itself through the images which do all that is required to make the 
effect powerful and even precise. 

Highly intellectual though this technique often is, and much though it 
may demand of us for its understanding, it is nonetheless alive with 
feeling and stirs powerful emotions. How straight it may speak to the heart 
may be seen in the poem ‘Uomo del mio tempo’ written by the Italian 
poet, Salvatore Quasimodo, during the recent war: 


Sei ancora quello della pietra e della fionda, 
uomo del mio tempo. Eri nella carlinga, 

con le ali maligne, le meridiane di morte, 

—t’ho visto—dentro il carro di fuoco, alle forche, 
alle ruote di tortura. T’ho visto; eri tu, 

con la tua scienza esatta persuasa allo sterminio, 
senza amore, senza Cristo. Hai ucciso ancora, 
come sempre, come uccisero i padri, come uccisero 
gli animali che li videro per la prima volta. 

E questo sangue odora come al giorno 

quando il fratello disse all’altro fratello: 
“Andiamo ai campi’. E quell’ eco fredda, tenace, 
é giunta fino a te, dentro la tua giornata. 
Dimenticate, o figli, le nuvole di sangue 

salite dalla terra, dimenticate i padri: 

le loro tombe affondano nella cenere, 

gli uccelli neri, il vento, coprono il loro cuore.* 


3 You are still he of the stone and of the sling, 

man of my time. You were in the cockpit, 

with the malignant wings, with the meridians of death, 
—I have seen you—inside the waggon of flame, at the gallows, 
at the wheels of torture. I have seen you; it was you, 
with your exact science persuaded to destruction, 
without love, without Christ. You have killed again, 
as always, as your fathers killed, as they killed 

the animals who saw them for the first time. 

And the smell of this blood is as on the day 

when the brother said to the other brother: 

‘Let us go to the fields’. And that echo, cold, clinging, 
is fastened on you, within your day. 

O sons, forget the clouds of blood 

risen from the earth, forget your fathers: 

their tombs sink in the ashes, 

the black birds, the wind cover their heart. 
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The central idea, that man has always cried for blood, is stated boldly at 
the start: man is now what he was in the Stone Age. But this idea is 
elaborated through images drawn from the torture chamber, the destruc- 
tion of the first animals, the murder of Abel by Cain. Around this 
sequence are woven other images which make each example more 
poignant. The habit of bloodshed is like something which haunts the ears 
or like clouds of blood rising from the earth, while the appeal to abandon 
the old murderous ways reaches a finale with an appeal against all this 
futile slaughter as our forefathers disappear into a dishonoured oblivion. 
Like Edith Sitwell, Quasimodo accumulates images round a central point, 
and both show how this method enriches a subject which has touched 
them deeply in the centre of their being. 

With such examples before us we cannot deny that the Modernists have 
evolved a poetry at once intimate and powerful and capable of dealing 
with any crisis or catastrophe. The escape from the Symbolist manner and 
outlook has enabled certain poets to speak with a new directness, and the 
best Modernist work of the last thirty years has been both European and 
universal, both contemporary in its manners and timeless in its appeal. Its 
strength lies in its truthfulness, but this would be of little avail if it were 
not presented with a technique which allows it to appear as the poet really 
sees it with all the colour of his own thought and feeling on it. If the Sym- 
bolists attached a paramount importance to the preservation of the self 
from the influences of the crowd, the Modernists assume that the self is 
indispensable to poetry since what matters most is just what the poet feels 
and sees in his creative hours. They have gone further than the Symbolists 
in their refusal to reduce individual experience to common shapes. The 
poet has asserted more strongly his desire to be himself and to say what he 
really feels without accommodating himself to what may be expected or 
demanded of him. That this brings considerable advantages to poetry we 
cannot doubt. It is largely responsible for the intense concentration of 
power in Alberti and Eluard and for whole new ranges of sensibility 
exploited by Lorca and Pasternak. But at the same time it creates enor- 
mous difficulties and raises new obstacles for a task which is already diffi- 
cult enough. The Modernist achievement is certainly remarkable, but it 
has been won at a price which now has to be paid. 

Great though this achievement has been and much though it has done to 
extend the bounds of poetry, it is difficult not to feel that in the last fifteen 
or so years something has gone wrong or at least that the Modernist impetus 
has been slowed by obstacles of its own making. The twenties were 
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a period of great creative activity throughout Europe; the thirties 
were perhaps less vigorous, but new names appeared and new triumphs 
were won. But the forties have shown a steep decline in the quality of 
poetical production. It has of course been a time of war and uneasy peace, 
but war is not necessarily an obstacle to poetry, as the First World War 
shows, and since 1945 the situation has deteriorated. The anxieties of peace 
have found few voices to express them in their full urgency, and too much 
that is written seems to lack conviction and passion, to be an exercise in a 
manner which has become so difficult that the poet asks no more than to be 
able to handle it efficiently. There are still good poets, even good young 
poets, but they seem to lack something, the major note, the prophetic 
splendour, thesweep andthe onrush which we demand for a world battered 
by catastrophe and fearful of yet worse to come. 

This decline is partly to be explained by external and almost irrelevant 
causes. The great movement of poetry in Spain came to an abrupt end with 
the Civil War in 1936, when Lorca was shot in a ditch, Hernandez died in 
prison, and Machado in a camp for refugees, while every other poet 
worthy of the name went into exile with its inevitable result of decreased 
production and declining power, since as the poet moves farther away 
from his own home and native speech, his art starves and dies. The 
Spanish disaster is paralleled by the Russian. After 1917, Russian poetry 
seemed set for a brilliant course. The Revolution released new energies and 
inspired ardent hopes. Then slowly and mercilessly political power began 
to control poetical production and in so doing to kill it. How destructive 
this was can be seen from the shooting of Gumilev in 1921, the suicide of 
Esenin in 1925 and of Mayakovsky in 1930, and the disappearance into 
forced labour of Mandelstam in 1937. The Revolution not only destroyed 
all possible dissidents, but in Mayakovsky devoured its most devoted 
apostle. Some good poets are still alive, but the best are not allowed to 
publish, and others may publish only what the authorities approve, which 
means that they must write on public themes in a flat, outmoded manner— 
a proceeding as absurd as if T. S. Eliot were ordered to write on the 
Festival of Britain in the manner of the late Victorians. This attempt to 
control poetry would be ludicrous if it were not tragic. In practice it 
means that one of the greatest of living poets, Boris Pasternak, is con- 
demned to silence and that the vast output of verse published in the Soviet 
Union is almost completely worthless. 

Politics may account for the disappearance of poetry in Spain and 
Russia, but not for its progressive impoverishment elsewhere. It is true 
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that the older generation still sets a noble example in England and France 
and Italy, but they are, after all, the older generation, and it is time that 
others were ready to succeed them. It is no less true that some of the 
younger generation have remarkable gifts. But in England Dylan Thomas, 
for all his dionysiac impetus, seems unable to advance beyond memories 
of childhood, and David Gascoyne seems to be caught in apocalyptic 
visions which are almost beyond the reach of words; in France the vigour 
and vitality of poetry inspired by the resistance seem to have ebbed, and 
though Pierre Emmanuel has a remarkable gift for impressive utterance, 
there are few others of his calibre; in Italy the newer poets have hardly 
found an authentic voice or a truly suitable method. Of course the age may 
be hostile to poetry and discourage the young from writing it, but there is 
no reason to think that, so far as public opinion is concerned, there is now 
any such indifference as there was between 1895 and 1914, when the 
foundations of a truly great poetry were laid. It is more likely that the 
present decline of poetry is due to its own practice and methods. In 
attempting to convey with great fulness and precision his consciousness at 
a given moment the poet faces serious dangers. In ‘thinking too precisely 
on the event’, in his conscientious desire to shirk nothing of importance 
and to convey a very complex mood, he hampers his own movements and 
tends to miss the unimpeded flight which seems essential to the highest 
success. Many modern poets seem to be trapped in a magic circle, in which 
they love and exert themselves to the utmost but from which they cannot 
escape. They have the gifts and the experience and the technique, but the 
final outburst is denied to them. By watching themselves too intently they 
obstruct the full play of their talents and fail to break away from the 
animating inspiration to the new possibilities which they might realise if 
they were less concerned with being correct and precise and personal. The 
greater Modernists have not suffered from this defect. They have beenable 
to combine a remarkable self-revelation with flights of irrepressible song. 
But too many seem to be caught at the source of their creation and unable 
to advance from it except slowly and laboriously and with too careful and 
too cautious a movement. At the moment Modernist poetry is trapped by 
its own good intentions and by the technique which it has devised for 
carrying them out. 

What is the solution? And is there any chance of one being found? At 
first we might think that the crisis should be allowed to run its course until 
a reaction sets in and encourages a more extrovert, less private, and less 
conscientious poetry. In this there is much truth. The Modernists will not 
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abandon their Modernism, with all that it means to them, until they are 
convinced that they have found something better. Yet it is at least clear 
what the problem is. It is, while keeping the brightness and candour of 
the Modernist manner, to recapture something which it seems to have 
lost— 
The roll, the rise, the carol, the creation. 

Cannot our poets somehow let themselves go, respond less cautiously and 
less elaborately to events, even say the first thing that comes into their 
minds, provided that they prune and correct it as good poets have always 
done? Can they not adapt themselves a little more to the common ex- 
perience of men without losing any of their truth and sincerity ? The com- 
plexity and elaboration of Modernist poetry has come near to killing the 
spirit of song, and yet song is as necessary as it ever was and is surely not 
ultimately alien to modern man. It looks as if the time had come for the 
thesis of Symbolism and the antithesis of Modernism to be merged into a 
synthesis, for a poetry to emerge which has the major key and the impetus 
of the one and the truth and intimacy of the other, which combines a 
sense of the grandeur of life with a real knowledge of what it is, which is 
able to see both the mysteries behind it and what actual relation they have 
to it, which both grasps wide issues and presents them in vivid, concrete 
forms, which practises all kinds of rhythm and melody from majestic 
stanzas to rippling variations of the spoken vernacular. The Modernists 
have done much for poetry, but it is time that their great contribution 
was put to a new purpose—the sensitive and sincere presentation of man’s 
fate and fortune and the vast issues which confront him. Perhaps the next 
great poet will do this. He may already be at work. 
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By KARL JASPERS 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 


By the nineteenth century the struggles in Europe against those forms of 
authority which go back to the Middle Ages resulted in giving everyone 
a standard of freedom perhaps without precedent in history. 

The result, however, seemed to be that many people did not know what 
to do with the freedom they had won. Was it true freedom they had 
found? In several parts of Europe the meaning of this precious gift seemed 
to have been lost. It was as though the cost of its victory to earlier genera- 
tions had been forgotten. Freedom itself became perverted and developed 
a capricious and arbitrary character. In the end, the question which had to 
be asked was no longer how to conduct the struggle against authority but 
how to discover a source of authority, at once genuine and effectual. 

But to reconstitute a lost authority is like setting up a stage scenery: no 
one believes in it. It was in these circumstances that an outrageous event 
occurred. In certain European states men and parties took it upon them- 
selves to bring to an end the contemporary anarchy by the institution of a 
totalitarian sovereignty. They overthrew the stage scenery and based their 
new authority on a brutal tyranny which reached into every home and 
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into every corner and, by extending even to the realm of the spirit, 
paralysed its life. They unhesitatingly and without any qualms of con- 
science put into practice a plan for the total reorganisation of society. It 
was this tyranny which was proclaimed as freedom won at last for all. 
Authority had given way to terror. 

Carried away by the novelty of these events, the great mass of men did 
not even notice that at one blow their freedom had been altogether lost to 
them. Unsure as they were of themselves and yearning for a man to deify 
and obey, they deemed it natural to run headlong into slavery, believing 
it to be liberation. They lived heedlessly, happy in their blind obedience, 
while at the same time they, too, indulged in the passion of violence, which 
they experienced both by suffering it themselves and by inflicting it on 
others. 

This double loss of authentic freedom and genuine authority, hitherto 
evident only in limited areas, has now become a problem which all must 
face. Under the impact, eventually crushing, of the billions of men 
inhabiting our globe and their rapidly growing importance, the future 
must face this fundamental question: how liberty can be saved. To-day 
this question must be posed thus: How can liberty be safeguarded against 
violence and terror by a genuine authority? 

Contrary to what happened at the time when there was rightly a 
demand for freedom from the abuses of authority, responsible men to-day 
invoke authority against the misuse of freedom. They no longer speak 
with their former confidence of authority and freedom but, with a certain 
uneasiness, of freedom and authority. We are concerned, therefore, to 
discover the precise significance which authority has in relation to freedom. 

But we know how useless it would be merely to erect coulisses. What 
can be done? 

The subject of this article will be the development at the philosophical 
level of the relationship between authority and freedom. Only when our 
thinking on this problem is in clear, can we grasp the real meaning of the 
question before us: “What is to be done?’ 


The concepts of freedom and authority usually are analysed both in 
sociological and psychological terms. For instance, Max Weber speaks of 
three sociological types of authority. Legal authority is rationally based 
on belief in the legality of an established order. Traditional authority 
depends on belief in the sanctity of traditions which have always held 
valid. Charismatic authority rests on belief in the uncommon sanctity, 
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heroism, or exemplary character of a particular person. In the impersonal 
legal order it is the functional hierarchy which defines the holder of 
superior authority. In the traditional order tradition itself, with which he 
is closely linked, designates the overlord. Where authority is charismatic, 
obedience is given to a single leader because the system of order he reveals 
and imposes commands assent. 

At the psychological level, Sebastian Franck, for instance, explains why 
‘the world demands its papacy’. Institutions of this kind can be found in 
all ages, under different forms, set up by men driven by the urge to subject 
themselves in obedience to a single authority, by their desire to be fettered 
and coerced. 

Such sociological and psychological analyses have their value, but in 
themselves they are insufficient. Abstract diagrams, particularly those we 

ind in sociology, help to clarify the concepts used. But the knowledge 
that can be reached by such objective approaches is deficient; it falls short 
of the essential truth which eludes discovery by this method. 

The realisation of any of the power systems described by Max Weber 

is founded, as Weber himself admits, on belief in each case: belief in a 
truth that can be revealed by votes and majorities; belief in the validity of 
tradition and custom; belief in the new form of truth promulgated by the 
leader. It is this element of belief which is decisive. In the case of majority 
decision, it is the faith that man is fundamentally rational and good; in the 
case of tradition, that a particular pattern of history has revealed once and 
for all a fundamental system of values; in the case of charisma, that it is to 
be recognised in a certain exceptional man. The sociological form of 
authority is merely a function of this underlying faith. Majorities can be 
bedevilled and fall prey to moods of insanity which constitute the proper 
sphere of study of mass psychology. Tradition can be reduced to dull- 
witted narrow-mindedness and spiritual death; and the leader may be a 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. If we are to distinguish truth from falsehood in 
this respect, we must recognise within each of these sociological forms a 
content deriving from a source altogether different from the ideas ex- 
pressed in the terms of sociology or psychology. 


Let us try to encircle the concept of authority, even though leaning, 
wherever necessary, on psychological and sociological terminology. 

1. Both the word and the concept of authority derive from Roman 
thinking. Auctor is one who originates, advances, increases something; 
auctoritas is the power of creating, sustaining, raising. 
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This concept has two aspects: when a man originates something, he 
wishes it to last; when he takes action, he wishes it to be of value; when he 
gives help, at the same time he makes demands. 

The basis of authority in its various forms, such as the authority of law 
and bureaucracy, the authority of the paterfamilias and the matron, the 
authority of the meritorious teacher or physician, is always constituted by 
an inherent quality which manifests itself in it and makes it acceptable. 

2. What is the origin of this inherent quality ? Through historical tradi- 
tion it is linked to the foundation of all things, to the transcendent. 

From its primordial foundation authority thus envelops us as the living 
present of an historical past, talking to us in images and symbols, hier- 
archies, laws, and intellectual systems. It is thus impossible to grasp the 
origin of authority by means of reason alone. We are born into it, and 
through it we come to find ourselves. When we become aware of its 
reality, we have already begun to live under its aegis. It faces us in its 
infinity, impenetrable. Our growth to maturity is marked by a growing 
clarification of the contents of authority. As children, when authority 
seemed quite simple to us, we simply obeyed it; it grows with us and 
proves inexhaustible. Throughout life, it never ceases to acquire an ever 
deeper significance. 

Authority reaches us as a guiding factor from the depth of history. From 
the depth of history it overcomes us even in its least severe form, even in 
the form of piety which never hurts unless it be driven to do so. Jacob 
Grimm, speaking of belief in authority, made the following statement: 
‘It is an heirloom which parents for uncounted years have carried with 
them and transmitted to us, which we in our turn preserve as a legacy for 
our descendants. . . . But if its origin be sought, it recedes ever farther into 
the past; beyond discovery and shrouded in mystery, it remains concealed 
in darkness.’ 

The origin of this all-comprehensive authority thus is to be found in the 
transcendent. The force of authority rests on the conception which is held 
of the deity and on the all-pervading, all-embracing practical corollaries 
of this conception or faith. 

The inscrutability of history and the presence of the divine maintain 
authority through the awareness, on our part, of an order, in which we 
find our place. To feel centred and, so to speak, at home without any 
particular end and before taking any action is the one source and substance 
of authority. It is from this centre alone that we shall feel ourselves directed 
and guided in everything that we undertake in the world and that all the 
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particular aims, which are never ends in themselves, derive their 
orientation. 

Genuine authority, which is extrinsic, is thus met by something 
intrinsic, which accepts it and believes in it. The value and the truth 
of this intrinsic factor depends upon the ontological content to which it 
responds. 

3. In other words: freedom has no content except in relation to the 
authority to which it is subject. Authority is genuine only when it calls 
forth freedom. 

Rational thought leads us to separate freedom and authority. They 
become like two contending parties, each demanding his due. One is 
thought of without the other. The possibility is envisaged of either party’s 
final victory: freedom as scorning and rejecting authority, authority as 
overcoming freedom. 

However, freedom and authority are interrelated. Each is less true, less 
pure, and less profound without the other. They are at variance only 
when freedom becomes arbitrary or when authority becomes coercive. In 
so far as they are opposed, each forfeits its essential character. The indivi- 
dual by himself, not subject to any authority and at the mercy of caprice, 
no longer knows where his duty lies. Authority without freedom debases 
force to the level of terror. 

Thus, whoever becomes truly free will submit to authority; and who- 
ever obeys a genuine authority will become free. Freedom receives from 
authority its essential content. 

4. The content of authority takes the aspect of various particular com- 
petences. Authority conferred by competence, such as is accorded to-day 
to experts and specialists, rests upon the experience of genuine com- 
petence, not upon the possession of objective knowledge as such. 
Competence of this kind, while embracing all that can be known and 
using this knowledge instrumentally, does not become identified with it. 
But a mere technician has no authority; and purely intellectual superiority 
exerts a form of coercion which inhibits confidence. 

Authority is also linked to real and effectual power which both com- 
mands and obtains obedience. It relies in the last resort on physical force. 

The power of sheer violence, however, is no adequate basis for belief 
in authority. An irresistible power can be obeyed without thereby acquir- 
ing authority. 

Contrariwise, when authority is based upon belief, all violence is ex- 
cluded. As a pure ideal, authority would have power but without using 
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force; it would last without the need to coerce. The more coercion there 
is, the less authority. The amount of violence it employs is a measure of 
the weakness of an authority. The ideal of an authority without coercion 
is the opposite of terror devoid of authority. 

That in the world as it is authority is necessarily bound to domination, 
that is its doom. Our lust for power leads us to abuse authority for our 
own particular ends and thus to deprive it of validity. An entirely genuine 
authority renounces altogether the use of force. In the West, this is sym- 
bolised by the figure of Jesus upon the Cross: consenting to a complete 
renunciation of power, to suffering, defeat, and death; renouncing, that 
is to say, every other form of power but love. But how quickly did the 
redemptive authority of this defenceless love become a faith confined to 
the limits of a creed! How quickly did it degenerate into the object of a 
power struggle which, carried forward on the tide of human passions, 
demanded at all costs that force should uphold its authority! 


We have discussed authority from two points of view. In the first place, 
we have pointed out the sociological and psychological methods which 
enable us to define what may be called the trappings of authority, its 
objective foundations or functions, but not to discover its kernel or 
essential nature. Then we tried, so to speak, to encircle the concept of 
authority itself to sense its essence, without being able to reach a complete 
understanding. 

The first approach is that of objective science. It seems to open the way, 
with the aid of acquired knowledge, to the organisation of any desirable 
scheme. The second approach is that of philosophical enlightenment. 
Properly speaking, no knowledge is to be acquired by this method, but 
where it is successful, we attain greater clarity and assurance. Thought at 
this level does not provide us with technical aids but serves to awaken and 
strengthen our awareness of reality at a level at which we have no other 
means at our disposal. 

Both these ways of thinking are involved in all philosophical reflection. 
We think objectively, and the world of finite things is disclosed to our 
view; by means of thought we pass beyond objects to the comprehension 
of unity, and in the very disappearance of the objects being finds its fulfil- 
ment. These two activities together constitute thought. 

Enlightenment by means of philosophical reflection is an indispensable 
factor. Purely rational discussion leads us to dissipation in the infinity of 
the finite. Philosophical thought gives us at once both immeasurable space 
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and firm ground in the realm of the infinite. But this end is achieved 
through awareness, not through knowledge. It is we ourselves who are 
transformed by it, not the sum of knowledge we possess. It can make us 
clearer and firmer, quieter in the disquiet which nothing can allay. It can 
give us courage; we become more certain within ourselves while ever 
lacking certainty as to our knowledge. 

This problem involves another one. When we ask what we ought to 
do, we expect a reply which will indicate to us both the ends to pursue 
and the means to achieve them. We want to be told what to do or else we 
abandon ourselves to passive resignation when the appropriate technique 
or formula for action cannot be shown to us. 

There is, however, a third and decisive factor, which comprehends and 
guides our purposiveness in action as well as our humility in view of our 
limitations. This is man’s responsibility for the inner pattern of his 
behaviour; he creates his own personality, without acquiring by this means 
any psychological knowledge, which would always be superficial, but 
rather achieving a transformation of his being. This is an activity with no 
given end and a responsibility devoid of objective determination. It is the 
course of our human self-being, which cannot be observed from a distance 
as though it were something separate but is consummated in the identifica- 
tion of our own reality which cannot be objectivised. 

There are two faults to be avoided: claiming to recognise as a definable 
object what is in reality all-embracing, and endeavouring to endow with a 
plan and purpose what in this form would lose its meaning. This twofold 
mistake leads us to behave as if that which can neither be grasped objec- 
tively nor affected directly by our deliberate action simply did not exist. 

Whenever awareness of this error leads to an attempt to correct it, the 
matter is usually discussed at the psychological level. The unconscious, the 
irrational, the vital forces, the instincts—or whatever one wishes to call 
them—properly belong to the realm of psychology; and it is believed that 
the salvation of the soul can be achieved with the help of the appropriate 
psychological and psychiatric techniques. Let us consider some examples 
which manifest this serious aberration of philosophical thought: Huizinga, 
in his Homo Ludens, interprets the principal manifestations of culture as 
play. In the historical examples which he gives he is constantly concerned 
with essential substance, but despite all the wealth and excellence of his 
book, he disregards the absolute seriousness of this play, which is more 
than mere play. 

The science of teaching, taking advantage of recent discoveries, is trying 
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to transform education into a psychological technique well adapted to its 
purpose. But the decisive factor in all education is the inner substance in 
the light of which and within which the education takes place; it is the 
cultural pattern which derives its whole significance from its foundation 
on faith; it is man’s own image; it is all those things which cannot be 
taught directly but which are given life, in the course of teaching, by 
example and the choice of subjects and curriculum. Education is always 
good when children are initiated into a great faith, when they are filled 
with ideals capable to inspire their whole life, and when they live with 
traditional symbols. Even an inadequate psychology is not seriously harm- 
ful if this essential matter is taken care of; but the best psychology could 
never replace this essential foundation of education. 

In politics we often speak as if a man endowed with superior knowledge 
were able, when pursuing policies founded on this knowledge, to arrange 
things as they ought to be. It is true that he is aided by his knowledge of 
economics, law, and sociology; of strategy, constitutional law, and many 
other things besides. But what is decisive in politics is the spirit which must 
inspire all these forms of knowledge if they are to be used to some purpose. 
It is the ethos of the community, fulfilled by the great statesmen and 
renovated, in turn, by them. And when politics is what it should be, this 
ethos is effectually and unfailingly reflected among the population as well. 

It is always the spiritual content which is decisive. 

What is the reality underlying the playing of religious cult? what 
reality, in turn, is re-created by, refashioned in, such playing? what is the 
cultural content by which education is guided in the choice, founded on 
disinterestedness, of its specific educational aims? what communal ideal 
inspires politics in laying down its principles and clarifying its concep- 
tions? and from what source, without interest or purpose, derives its 
significance ?—That is the important thing to know. 

In each case the decisive factor is absolute and constitutes a synthesis of 
freedom and authority. Insofar as these are mere functions, they can be 
grasped in sociological and psychological terms. But such objectivations 
do not touch upon their essential character. We must recognise that, 
properly speaking, for empirical knowledge neither freedom nor authority 
has any meaning. Their true being is only disclosed to some other element 
in our nature. 

If we wish to understand whence freedom and authority derive their 
essential reality, we must have recourse to that other mode of thought 
which in the realm of objective reality approaches that which is never 
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objective, which enlightens without knowing, makes an appeal but gives 
no directives, sets forth ends but imposes nothing by force, and makes us 
aware of a reality without bringing it ever into our reach. 

The error, which consists in the rational perversion of essential being 
into objective and instrumental reality, seems to have been characteristic of 
human behaviour ever since man began to think. Thus in magic the reality 
of the symbol becomes a purposive and instrumental technique; com- 
munity is transformed into society; and the being of the soul into the 
having of a thing. We transform what originally comprehended our being 
into something which we ourselves comprehend. Thus a total experience 
becomes a particular item of knowledge, the organisation of life is reduced 
to no more than a mechanical product. So, too, is the source of all creation 
seen as a mere technique of means and ends; the present, pregnant with 
future, is reduced to a promise of future, and a profound insight to objec- 
tive knowledge. This is an inevitable error; there is no escape. It must be 
continually met and overcome always anew. 

If there has always been a tendency towards false rationalisation, 
modern science by its very success tempts us to multiply its errors. Science 
becomes scientific superstition and bestows on our perversion a new good 
conscience. It was Descartes who, at the dawn of modern science, ini- 
tiated this process of perversion. Magnificent though this science is if seen 
in its proper perspective, he mistook its scope and nature. 

But reason, working and building in the realm of all-comprehensive- 
ness, cannot construct the house in which we really exist. Reflective thought 
reawakens recollection, rescues us from forgetfulness, and restores our 
awareness. 

The matter is very simple and yet infinitely complex. We must free 
ourselves from the fetters of rationality without sacrificing reason, a trans- 
figuration which will allow our being to find itself, not in renouncing 
reflective thought, but in reflecting more deeply. 


We return to the question with which we began: Where do we stand 
with regard to authority? What is to be done about it? We know now 
that the answer to this question cannot be given in terms of an unequivocal 
diagnosis and a therapeutic prescription. 

The diagnosis could perhaps be outlined tentatively as follows: 

1. We live in a world of increasingly enlightened rationality. Certainly 
we are moving along the path which we, as beings endowed with reason, 
must follow. But the effect of this enlightenment is ambivalent: Awareness 
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as discerning knowledge, highly developed in the natural sciences, dispels 
deceptions and deprives reality of all magic; but in so doing it submerges 
both the world of myth and the world which is filled with the presence of 
God. While our knowledge increases, we appear thus to experience an 
immense loss of consciousness, as if there were nothing left but a residue 
of technical competence with the knowledge instrumental to it. 

In the politically free world, this loss is occasioned by convention, social 
levelling, and the rule of the mass man; in the general tendency to over- 
simplify, to reduce everything to facts and techniques. 

Under the totalitarian regimes the loss is due to the systematic destruc- 
tion of the religious, metaphysical, and philosophical tradition. An educa- 
tion which ostensibly transmits to the whole population, along with the 
techniques of reading and writing, all that can be acquired by learning, 
tends in reality solely to make people competent in the technical processes 
of modern production. The schools transmit a sectional, technical increase 
in enlightenment, while the awareness of being rooted in history is alto- 
gether lost. 

2. Since Nietzsche it has been said that ‘God is dead’. Whatever inter- 
pretation we give to this slogan—which for Nietzsche himself was a cry of 
despair—we are at any rate faced to-day with the fact that millions of men 
cold-bloodedly affirm their atheism and put it into practice. 

But for most men atheism is intolerable. When he is fully conscious and 
refuses to delude himself, man knows that he is not self-sufficient. He may 
say that he is, he may want it, he may shout it. In fact, however, he is soon 
overcome by whatever for him is taking the place of God. The shrine with 
the body of Lenin, the confessions made at spectacular trials, the surrender 
to the dictator’s unrestrained violence: they all are elementary modes of 
expressing—once God has been denied—that which man seeks in vain to 
escape: for something comes to take the place of the absolute. 

3. All men all over the world clamour for freedom, and each one 
declares himself free. But it is as though freedom had entirely lost its 
content. This void engenders a desire to become dependent and to let one- 
self be guided. It is as if man did not wish to take the responsibility for his 
free decisions, but preferred rather to be led by the hand. 

It is this that explains a marked characteristic of our time: Everybody 
covets freedom so much that even despotic systems are obliged to traffic 
under the banner of liberation; and yet so many people cannot endure it. 
They feel an inner constraint to go where, in the name of freedom, they 
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4. A characteristic of our times is the attempt to set up a purely secular 
authority. Authority attaches to those of whom it can be claimed that they 
have competence, knowledge, personal worth, or that they have been 
elected by majorities rather than by God. Such an authority, which is valid 
for the unbeliever, can establish itself absolutely, ie., its validity will cease 
to depend on any particular conditions. It will then depend on a super- 
stitious reverence for science, on the belief that men are able to organise 
the world as it suits them, and, finally, on the belief that human nature 
possesses a self-empowered vitality and rationality. 

Now, in essential matters man cannot bring his neighbour any decisive 
help; he can only become his comrade and share his fate. Thus all purely 
secular authority necessarily ends by forfeiting the trust which has been 
placed in it. 

A claim to authority not linked to the transcendent calls forth obedience 
similarly cut off from the transcendent. In that case there is no genuine 
devotion to authority but only submission, whether reasoned or blind. In 
an anarchic situation an artificial authority is set up by the institution of a 
command enforced on the weary and abandoned. The coercion applied 
in the execution of orders is then confused with the intrinsic force of 
authority. A wholly mechanical and external subordination, achieved by 
terror, thus takes the place of the free man’s demand that he should find 
convincing evidence in the authority of its original transcendent source. 

All these analyses of the present tinte go no further, however, than 
describing particular aspects. They emphasise what is evident today, as 
though that were all. But our age certainly conceals much more than we 
know about it, both in opportunities and in dangers. We must not let our- 
selves be limited to any one of these aspects as if it revealed to us the whole 
picture of our era. 


After the diagnosis, we must suggest the treatment. 

When authority, in the course of its historical evolution, becomes torn 
into a number of conflicting tendencies so that it no longer provides 
security, how can we recapture our true selves, imprisoned as we are by 
the finite realities of the present, deafened by the noise of everyday life, 
and cut off from any understanding of what we are and what we can 
become in relation to the all-embracing, transcendent reality ? 

We seek authority because we are convinced that no freedom is self- 
sufficient but finds its fulfilment only in authority. Many things we may 
achieve through rational planning, such as the reclaiming of continents by 
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cultivation, fertilising perhaps the Sahara, or perhaps inventing one day 
the space-ship which could begin by taking us to the moon, or framing 
the laws and constitution of a federal world state. As science and technology 
present us with continually new possibilities there seems to be no limit to 
the projects of the human will. Men end up by believing that they can 
alter human nature itself as they please by arranging appropriate condi- 
tions and to produce a new and better species. Some people take it for 
granted that man is omnipotent, if not yet actually, at least potentially. 
This is why the question: ‘What should I do?’ so often resolves itself at 
once into: “How should I set about reaching this result?’ 

But authority cannot be manufactured. We know that we cannot plan 
its realisation by an act of will. What we do know about authority implies 
that it cannot be the result of any technical process. The question: “What 
is to be done about it?’ thus cannot be answered directly. The restitution 
of authority in its ancient form, without rebirth from its decayed state, is 
inconceivable. Even in its form to come, authority will rest on a con- 
tinuation with the past. Nothing, however, of the past will endure without 
transformation. 


The following reflections appear to me important for our attitude 
towards authority and for its future reign. 

All authority is ultimately founded on the transcendent. But if authority 
is the deity itself, if it can be manifested only in obedience to the deity, 
there arises the question: where do we hear God speak? Is his language 
unequivocal ? 

Men, states, and institutions have always arrogated to themselves the 
place of God. But no man or human institution has the right to claim for 
himself, to the exclusion of others, the privilege of being in possession of 
the divine truth which others can henceforth expect to receive only from 
this single source. Authority which is itself wielded in a spirit of service 
and obedience remains receptive to other voices, in a state of reverence 
and resignation. This is why all convincing authority, in all its historical 
guises, presents the following basic characteristics. 

First, authority moves within the stream of historical movement and 
transformation. Every time that it becomes embodied in an objective 
institution, it limits itself and hastens to its decay. It is in a constant state 
of tension between its present and its potential character. In no guise can 
it be absolute and eternal; for each of the forms by which it is moulded 
must in its turn be broken. 
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Second, there is no single authority, but several. All belong to history. 
Each of them is in relation to the transcendent, but in none of them is this 
relationship unique and exclusive. 

But where does God himself speak? Where can I hear him? Through 
my conscience? But my conscience can deceive me. Through my judg- 
ment? But it can lead me astray. By means of supernatural voices? But 
whoever has not heard them himself refuses to believe in them. Through 
the Holy Scriptures and the truths of revelation? But there are other 
holy scriptures and other revelations, and we have seen that anything 
apparently can be justified from the scriptures. 

In every case the demands of God are formulated in a way which makes 
them finally dependent upon a decision: it is man who decides when he is 
truly confronted with the word of God. Somewhere there is a gap, and 
there is nothing left to do but to leap across it. No further evidence of a 
connecting link can be produced; the question remains unanswered; and 
the unconditional demand is imposed upon us with no reasons vouch- 
safed. Here we are faced with two possibilities. 

Under the first possibility, I attribute definite value to what I apprehend 
to be true only insofar as I myself can realise it within my personal 
historical situation. I take myself for granted; I accept the origins and 
traditions which make me what I am in a given situation. I am answerable 
for my actions. I follow my avocation, inspired by the idea to which I 
wish to devote myself and never allow myself to be turned aside. Where 
there is a conflict of issues I make my decision hic et nunc. But I reject all 
generalisation: while submitting my action to authority, I refuse to make 
this authority obligatory for everyone. I know that this is what we as 
human beings have to contend with: the truth which I myself obey un- 
conditionally cannot be expressed in terms which are valid for all men. It 
acquires historical reality insofar as I identify myself with it and become 
myself through obedience to it. That truth, on the other hand, which I 
recognise to have validity for all (as in the sciences) never has an absolute 
character; it remains relative to different methods and points of view. It 
has general validity for every reasoning mind. 

Under the other possibility, I rally to an authority existing in this world, 
not as if it had historical validity only for myself, but as if it were an 
authority absolutely valid for all men. I believe that God speaks unequi- 
vocally in this world. There is on earth one jurisdiction for all men. To 
refuse obedience to it bespeaks stubbornness, rebelliousness, pride, ill will, 
obstinacy, and perversity. 
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This outline speaks for itself. It is obvious which of the two possibilities 
seems to me the one that is acceptable, if we are to bear all men in mind. 
The deity does not speak an unequivocal language. To understand it with- 
out being mistaken and to abstain from usurping it, in some self-styled 
guise, we are in need of communication between man and man. All human 
authority has its limits, and every duty is performed within determinate 
bounds. God is not in person in this world. This is why I must not commit 
myself unreservedly to any human being, any institution, any jurisdiction, 
or any other reality which I may encounter in the world, except from a 
determination, rooted in my particular historical situation, to bind myself 
for better or worse to such a being or institution. I have no right to confer 
an absolute validity for all men on any earthly reality, even if I bind myself 
to such a reality by an unconditional historical allegiance. Genuine 
authority must remain unconfined. It is thus ready to change if deeper 
understanding of itself or communication with another authority demand 
such change. False authority cuts the line of communication, is concerned 
only with itself, and knows itself to be possessed of a unique and exclusive 
truth. Only in appearance does it communicate with others, preferring 
to propagate solely its own truth. Others must listen, not criticise. But 
where communication is disrupted, nothing finally remains but violence 
and war. 

Thus we are faced with two alternatives. On the one side, there is an 
authority which in its diverse and changing historical forms remains ever 
ready to communicate without limitation; on the other side, an authority 
which, believing itself to be an unique and exclusive truth, disrupts any 
form of communication. In my view, this difference contains in itself 
another one: that between genuine authority which increases freedom, 


and false authority which destroys it. 


From what we have seen, it is not possible to make plans to institute a 
new authority; but our present position will allow us, perhaps, to examine 
some conditions and trends. We can ask ourselves what risks and what 
possibilities would accompany a manifestation of authority in a world 
which has lost its magic. 

1. The political requirement characteristic of our time, which has 
become apparent in the face of totalitarian experiments, appears to me to 
be the dissociation of politics from faith. Politics regards those problems 
of practical life upon which men can reach an understanding, since it is 
concerned with questions of objectively common interest, the material 
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necessities of life. It is not faith, at this level, that engenders separation or 
opposition. It is the struggle for existence in a limited space, with limited 
material resources, while procreation is illimited. The consequence is an 
originally unconditional assertion of life, a propensity to conquest, 
violence, and cunning. 

At this level, order can only be established by the authority of law, 
which creates the possibility of peaceful co-existence. Such an order can- 
not tolerate any single faith, which, not satisfied with declaring itself sole 
legatee of the only truth, claims besides to dominate the world. To succeed 
in this undertaking, such a faith resorts to politics, i.e., to the methods used 
by earthly power, and no longer confines itself to purely spiritual advo- 
cacy unaccompanied by force. With crusaders there is no arguing. Lust ior 
power can be met only by power; and threats are overcome only by 
threats. 

The very separation of politics from faith is only possible through faith, 
through that relationship with the transcendent which is inherent in each 
faith in its historical aspect and which allows all believers to unite, at the 
practical level, against the nihilism of do-as-you-please. 

The legal system which maintains order in the practical sphere repre- 
sents a very limited authority, inadequate for life in its totality, but never- 
theless an authority. For the acceptance of legal methods is founded on an 
attitude of trust, which enables us to submit even where we disagree. The 
renouncement of violence for the sake of order is dominated by a kind of 
reverence, which permeates even the conventionalities of ordinary life. 
Legal order compels obedience without coercion because its necessity is 
clearly seen and recognised and because we believe in the possibility of 
voluntary agreement in the constant course of progress. 

If these methods miscarry in a particular case, they provide their own 
remedies. The method which consists in seeking in common a just solu- 
tion and in granting under the established order a maximum of freedom 
and justice may not be infallible in each particular case, but can be relied 
on over a period of time. 

Authority and freedom cannot be safeguarded in our time unless we 
allow faith and ways of life and spiritual creativity, in all the diverse forms 
in which they are found, to confront one another in a condition of free 
communication. 

2. I have great hopes in the possible evolution of the modes of thought. 
The particularistic enlightenment of intelligence through the sciences has 

stripped the world of its magic. This way of thinking, originally sound, 
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has been perverted and has led to obvious errors. It never allows us a clear 
vision of the whole but only the perception of objects within the whole. 
By mistaking those ever finite objects for the real being, it replaces the 
comprehensive presence of being with an object rationality, whether 
mechanically unilinear or mechanically dialectical. Turning away from 
the fundamental experience of an all-comprehensive reality it extinguishes 
the presence of the absolute and the aimless in favour of merely utilitarian 
technical knowledge. 

The enlightenment of our consciousness must be illimited, must free 
itself from its imprisonment in objectivity, if it is to give us the élan we 
need. What has been unenlightened, then, will not be destroyed by light 
but sublimated. Raised into this light, the unconscious is enriched by a 
new spontaneity. Being is not lost, but apprehended more deeply. It is 
only when magic has disappeared and illusions are dispelled that the 
genuine wonder provoked by the miracle of being can be experienced, 
just as superstition must have been dispelled before faith can become pure. 

A world which, through the development of the sciences, has exalted 
the empirical techniques of the human mind beyond measure, is becoming 
lost in the pure mechanics of rationality. But this rationality could be 
mastered and led by reason. 

A world which no longer lives in the tangible reality of myths and 
which is no longer fenced in by mysteries and revelations, is becoming 
lost in the pseudo-myths of science. It could, however, perceive the old 
myths, transformed and speaking to it in symbols, stripped of their false 
reality but conveying, like a code, a true reality. 

It seems to me that the restitution of philosophical thought will be 
decisive for our future. It is a question of knowing whether living philo- 
sophy will show us the way, not only towards liberation from the bonds 
of the objective world, insofar as it represents an outdated truth, but also 
to the conviction, reached freely and in accordance with our present stage 
of knowledge, of the reality of eternal values and thus of freedom and 
authority. 

If we do not content ourselves with the sociological and psychological 
approaches to the manifestations of freedom and authority but seek to 
throw the light of philosophy on their all-comprehensive essence, our 
practical action could develop a different character from what it has shown 
till now. The critical faculty, which represents a deadly threat to freedom 
and authority when they are false, is their salvation when they are genuine. 

It may be asked to what extent it is possible for everyone today to share 
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in the process of enlightenment, not in the sense of compiling masses of 
information which could only serve to impoverish thought, but as clarity 
of reflection, raising thought above the level of school work. We are under 
no compulsion to suppose that the fundamental misconceptions of which 
we have spoken, which by confused thinking undermine both the critical 
faculty and faith at one and the same time, will finally triumph every- 
where. Our hope lies in the attempt to restore the methods of thought to 
their simplest and clearest forms, through public discussion in which they 
can be displayed and practised. 

How illusory all this may seem! But he who has himself experienced 
the power of philosophical thought and is aware, at the same time, that in 
this world since the dawn of history it has been reason, time and again, 
and the thought of the transcendent and the freely accepted sacrifice that 
has straightened the course of history which otherwise would be devoid 
of meaning: he cannot but be hopeful. Against the visions of catastrophe 
there rises the faith in man, who holds in his keeping within himself, 
despite all aberrations, that which the Bible tells us was created in the 
image of God. 

3. Nevertheless, is not our age different from earlier centuries in ap- 
parently excluding all real hope? 

One symptom among many others, which is at the same time a symbol 
of our age, is the phenomenon of those millions of human beings who 
have been driven from their homes in Europe, China, and Russia. He is a 
fortunate man who can still discover in his country, his ancestors, his 
status, his religion an authority rooted in history which allows him not 
only to find himself but, through this authority and beyond it, the origin 
of his being. But what is to be done when, as is the case to-day, ever larger 
numbers of men are uprooted from their soil and see the families which 
nurtured them broken up? Wherever they attempt to strike new roots, 
these are cut off again. They are pushed hither and thither; they are sure 
neither of themselves nor of their universe. Everything seems to shrink to 
the nothingness of the moment, without past or future, a disconnected 
present with neither prospect nor horizon. Is it still possible, in these 
circumstances, to speak of the historical character of humanity as a whole? 
of the inexhaustible source of sheltering authority? of a root whence new 
sap rises after one or even many branches have withered away? 

For our empirical understanding, the menace to all that our occidental 
tradition values and cherishes is so enormous that a night of complete 
pessimism seems to descend on us. 
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Contrasted with this pessimism we find the fanciful optimism of those 
who welcome destruction with shouts of joy, because they believe that 
total annihilation is bound to be followed by a splendid rebirth of mankind. 

But these prophecies of pessimism or optimism, thus pushed to the 
extreme, can be refuted with the help of the knowledge at our disposal. 
They offend, furthermore, against the humility we ought to feel as finite 
beings in a world of infinite complexity, in which our task is to perceive 
the signs to which we may look for guidance and defer to them in our 
ignorance. 

Instead of indulging in fits of a desperate pessimism or forced optimism 
we must learn to see not only the enormous danger inherent in the un- 
settled state of our universe but also the opportunities which are still ours. 
The greatest chance of salvation, the real opportunity before us, lies in 
man’s responsibility, the responsibility of each individual person. What he 
is going to be rests in his own hands. 

Today as always we have the task of realising the possibility with which 
the present is pregnant. The future, which is beyond our planning, yet is 
partly determined by our action today. We cannot expect that the future 
will mature anything, toward the realisation of which we have contri- 
buted nothing. What we neglect today is lost for ever. 

There is one more task we have to perform: to. remain, beyond the 
bounds of time and history, at every moment of our lives, truly and 
directly in touch with the deity through living a life of love. We must not 
commit ourselves entirely to history but partake of the eternity of the 
present through a genuine experience of the tension between freedom and 
authority. Even in times of decadence, such an experience is open to each 
one of us. 
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By GILBERT MURRAY 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY 


Thucydides excuses the possible dullness of his history on the ground that 
he means it not for a passing entertainment but for a ‘permanent posses- 
sion’ which may be of practical use in future times when some similar 
situation occurs again. We tend to smile at the idea. We all know that 
history never repeats itself. But surely we know also that though exactly 
the same situation or problem never recurs, yet elements are constantly 
recurring which, in different contexts, with all sorts of different accom- 
paniments, are essentially the same; and though, obviously, the old 
parallel never provides an answer to the new problem, it may well help 
to its understanding. The differences between any problem of ours and 
those of Thucydides are of course enormous. Our civilisation, immense 
in scale, dazzling in its scientific inventions and its power over matter, is 
extremely different from the small-scale city state of fifth-century Athens 
with no electricity, no gas, no steam, no buttons, no drainage even, and 
a standard of food and comfort which would produce instantaneous 
strikes in any Western community. Yet the essential situation which 
Thucydides had to face was the overthrow of a very high and peculiar 
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civilisation by a long and all-absorbing war, a war to which men could 
find no end, from which they could never keep aloof, and under whose 
influence they found themselves sinking to standards of barbarism which 
filled them with horror. We in modern Europe share the experience of 
that sort of war; and we share perhaps more fully than any age between 
that time and our own the special quality of that civilisation. How can 
we find words to describe it? It was a free civilisation, proud of its free- 
dom of life and thought, its advance in knowledge, art, literature; with 
flourishing commerce, with wide command of the sea, with an acknow- 
ledged superiority over ‘barbaric’ or non-Greek communities and over 
some that were Greek; and open, evidently, to the kind of criticism that 
is always provoked by a combination of commercial wealth and high 
culture, of democracy and empire. Thucydides has left us a wonderful 
picture of Athens, not of course exactly as she was but as she conceived 
herself to be or as she was in the eyes of those who loved her. It is not 
quite as we now see her; to us, living two thousand years afterwards, 
Athens is chiefly remarkable for its ever-living achievements in art, philo- 
sophy, and poetry; but Thucydides hardly mentions such things, though 
in one famous half-sentence, ‘We seek beauty without luxury’, he 
doubtless implies them. He writes not as a critic of art or poetry; and his 
philosophy is only the philosophy of a statesman. 

It was » democratic society, but not depressively égalitaire. “We are 
called a democracy’, he says, ‘because the administration is in the hands 
of the many, not of the few.’ But they did not treat all men as equal. 
‘The law secures equal justice to all men; but we give special honour and 
admiration to the man who has special qualities or does special public 
service to the community.’ Then it was a tolerant society; ‘we are not 
suspicious or cold to a neighbour because he has tastes different from 
ours.’ But we must not suppose they had loose or disorderly standards. 
‘In our public duties we have a spirit of reverence; we revere and obey 
the Laws, especially those which are meant for the protection of the 
oppressed, and most of all those which are nowhere written but which 
it is dishonour to break.’ They had no iron curtain. ‘Our city is thrown 
open to the world, and we never expel a foreigner to prevent him seeing 
or learning whatever he wants.’ 

They lived simply, though, as we noticed before, no one could say 
they did not care for beauty. ‘Poverty is no bar to a man and no dis- 
grace; the true disgrace lies in not working hard so as to avoid it.’ They 
looked on political life as a public duty. ‘We take an interest in public 
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affairs, and blame any man who does not think and care about his City’s 
welfare.’ In foreign policy their principles were of the sort one heard 
from President Wilson or the advanced Liberals of the nineteenth century. 
“We seek to help our neighbours and so earn their good will; not from 
a calculation of interest but in the frank and fearless spirit that freedom 
produces.’ In summing up he says that Athens is a school of civilisation 
to all Hellas. ‘Think what she has the power to be’, he says, ‘and become 
her lovers. And remember that the secret of happiness is freedom, and 
the secret of freedom is courage.’ 

I do not pretend that this account was objectively true, or that it does 
not leave out some dark patches. We must remember it was written by 
a ‘lover’, and written when the beloved object lay cast down in the dust. 
Remember also that this love is specially conjured up by the thought not 
so much of the actual state of Athens but of her dynamis, of what she 
might be and had the power to be. But except for this emotional intensity, 
it is very much the language that we should use about our own liberal 
civilisation—that free, humane, progressive, highly cultured civilisation 
in which Europe—or at least Western Europe—has for some centuries 
led the world. It is not unlike the language we actually used when fighting 
to save our civilisation against forces which denied freedom, denied 
culture, and put force in the place of justice. It is not stronger, I think, 
than the language we should use, those of us who were left, if at the end 
of a third world war we tried to describe to our children a Europe which 
was by then only a half-remembered dream of forgotten greatness. 

What I would specially emphasise about Thucydides’ picture is not his 
general patriotic admiration for his country but the sort of thing for which 
he admires it. It is not at all like the picture that is drawn by the Augustan 
poets of contemporary Rome, or by Bossuet of a truly Catholic Europe, 
free from all heresy, or by the Marxists of their classless communist 
millennium. It is essentially the picture of a liberal civilisation such as 
perhaps after the fall of Athens never came into existence again until the 
nineteenth century after Christ. The special values that Thucydides dwells 
upon are freedom, toleration, democracy, equality before the law, and 
simplicity of life combined, of course, with certain quite different qualities 
without which no civilisation can be really high, a ready admiration for 
all special excellence, a spirit of reverence for the laws, and particularly 
those whose only sanction is man’s sense of honour. We might add a 
pursuit of beauty and ‘Sophia’ through all the diverse avenues of 
approach. It is a liberal civilisation which he describes as being destroyed 
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by war; not indeed by war in itself; for probably Thucydides thought of 
war as one of the normal vicissitudes of public duty, but by a war which 
lasted too long, which could not be stopped, which spread from state to 
state through the whole Hellenic world, and, above all, which became in 
almost every community a savage civil war of mob against oligarchs. 
There were, of course, reasonable groups or parties. Thucydides gives 
two or three speeches to show their point of view: Archidamus in Sparta, 
Diodotus in Athens; but people were not in the mood for moderation 


and, as Thucydides puts it, the ‘more understanding’ were not listened — 


to. There was a constant pressure for peace. It was singularly bold and 
outspoken; Aristophanes was not by any means alone, but how was it 
possible to have peace except by giving way to the enemy? And that 
would never do. There was a brief peace treaty in 423, after the first nine 
years; a comprehensive fifty years’ peace treaty negotiated in 421; but the 
embers kept smouldering and breaking out again, till again it was war in 
full blast between the two great combatants, and civil strife or the fear of 
it everywhere. 

Thucydides, as Cornford has explained, had no technical terms to his 
hand, either in philosophy or politics. He has to invent his language as he 
goes. War itself, he explains, takes away that margin of ease and safety 
which enables men to indulge their highest ideals and nobler motives. 
War is a ‘violent teacher’. It leaves a man no choice. Kill or be killed. 
Outwit or be outwitted. Inevitably men try to outdo one another in the 
“atopia’, ‘unguessableness’, of their plans and, when once the passion 
of revenge is aroused, in ‘the atrocity of their revenges’. Revenge be- 
comes dearer than self-preservation. Then comes a curious point, which 
reminds us of the special terminology with which the Marxists bewilder 
the catechumen. Language, he notices, becomes changed. A word has 
quite a different meaning when used in the war psychology. All these 
normal effects of war are of course intensified when it lasts too long, when 
it is too widespread. Then the passions of war become habits which you 
cannot shake off. But all is far worse when the open war is complicated 
by an internal war between political gangs and social classes inside each 
city. New motives come into play. Resentment for past oppression; 
passion for a rich neighbour’s goods; jealousy between equals, and, above 
all, the dread of the disguised enemy in the same street; hence hatred 
between neighbours, eternal suspicion, eagerness to detect, to betray. 
There is no trust anywhere. The enemy is always disguised, always seeking 
to deceive. ‘There is no seal of good faith except partnership in crime; 
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for your fellow criminal dare not betray you. The qualities that in normal 
societies are most valued, the simplicity and straightforwardness which form 
so large an element in a noble nature, are laughed to scorn and disappear.’ 

A thought that comes repeatedly in this terrible analysis is the surprise 
of man at his own possibilities. We men, we civilised Greeks, did not 
know we could do these things. Words like ‘atopia’, ‘unguessable- 
ness’, tend to recur. That again is a symptom that seems to apply exactly 
to our own experience in the present age. We did not guess that this state 
of affairs was likely. We in England, and I think one may say ‘we in the 
civilised world’, were shocked by the war itself. We did really think we 
had outgrown such a thing as war between civilised Christian nations. 
We felt, with Sir Edward Grey, that ‘the lamps had gone out, and would 
not be lighted again in our lifetime’. When the extreme severities of the 
German army in Belgium became known, Western opinion was incre- 
dulous of such ‘atrocities’. In the second war standards had changed; the 
word ‘atrocity’ was reserved for things that were utterly unknown in 
the first. The ‘violent teacher’ with his ‘compulsions’ forced nations in 
self-preservation to use methods no one would have thought admissible 
or even possible before 1914; not to speak of the cruelties of Nazis and 
Stalinists, one need only think of the British policy of bombing whole 
centres of industry or the American use of the atomic bomb on Nagasaki. 

In Greece, Thucydides says, the war led to ‘every kind of wickedness’. 
Of course there was heroism too, but otherwise might he not be speaking 
about Europe? 

When great mass cruelties are mentioned we generally think of the 
religious wars and attribute the crimes to fanaticism. But Thucydides 
never speaks of that. Perhaps he is nearer the truth when he says that ‘the 
cause of all the evils was simply Arché’, imperium, a word hard to translate. 
Thucydides does not trouble to explain it. Isocrates calls it ‘that wicked 
harlot who makes city after city in love with her, to betray them to their 
ruin’ (De Pace, 103). ‘Empire’, love of power, ambition; the deter- 
mination to be master; obviously one of the deepest and most vital 
instincts in every living organism, but one which in excess leads to des- 
truction. It has animated all the great conquerors and destroyers of man- 
kind. It was not really faith in Christ or in Mahomet or pity for the poor 
or devotion to justice that made men in their thousands act like mad dogs. 
It was just “Arché’, the ordinary ambition that makes a blameless foot- 
ball team eager to win a match, carried into the infinite and surrounded 
with plausible excuses. 
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Of course as soon as the contest starts, plenty of good reasons are pro- 
vided for carrying it further. In many parts of Europe there has been 
actual civil war; in all the occupied countries there has been an approach 
to it. That is a malady from which a nation does not easily recover. In 
such countries the only way to safety is through obedience, obedience to 
whichever tyranny is in power. 

Thucydides hoped that his book might be of some positive use to 
statesmen if ever a situation like that of Athens in the Peloponnesian War 
should recur. It was a very exceptional situation. Many empires have been 
overthrown, many societies have been ruined or paralysed by war. But 
it would be hard to find any other instance of a society with ideals and 
standards like those described in the speech of Pericles which was over- 
thrown and poisoned by a war like the Peloponnesian, international and 
at the same time civil, until we come to the present century. The com- 
parison is interesting, but can it be in any way useful? Possibly there is a 
warning conveyed in the Melian Dialogue. It must have seemed almost 

* incredible that the Athens described in the Funeral Speech could have 
become in the course of one generation the Athens depicted in the con- 
troversy with Melos, with all the old ideals and virtues which made men 
her ‘lovers’ obliterated in the overpowering passion of Arché. It is a 
warning of what might conceivably happen to our own Western or 
‘Christian’ civilisation if it failed either in strength or faith. 
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By JEAN PIAGET 


GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY 


AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


Specialists in genetic psychology, and especially in child psychology, do 
not always suspect what diverse and fruitful relationships are possible 
between their own subject and other more general kinds of research, such 
as the theory of knowledge or epistemology. And the converse is even 
more true, if that is possible: that child psychology has for long been 
regarded as a collection of case histories of infants. The necessity has not 
always been recognised, even in the field of general psychology, of con- 
sidering all problems from the standpoint of development, and it is still 
true, in certain countries, that ‘child psychologists’ are a group apart, 
having no contact with the main currents of experimental psychology. 
Even less, as a rule, do students of the theory of knowledge suspect that, 
within reach as it were, in the field of psychogenetic experience, they can 
sometimes find solutions to the most general questions on the formation 
of ideas or on the analysis of intellectual activity. Yet they have been known 
to show inexhaustible patience when trying to reconstruct some unknown 
passage from the history of science for the sake of its epistemological 


significance. 
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But there is a chapter in the history of science which for a long time past 
should have served as an analogy to facilitate the closer connection which 
we are advocating: the relationship which embryology has gradually been 
called upon to establish first with comparative anatomy and then with the 
theory of evolution as a whole. Such a comparison deserves much atten- 
tion, for there is no doubt that child psychology constitutes a kind of 
mental embryology, in that it describes the stages of the individual 
development, and particularly in that it studies the mechanism itself of 
this development. Psychogenesis represents, moreover, an integral part of 
embryogenesis (which does not end with birth but rather with the final 
stage of equilibrium which is the adult status). The intervention of social 
factors and elements of individual experience in no way detracts from the 
accuracy of this statement, for organic embryogenesis is itself also partly 
a function of the environment. On the other hand, it is clear that epistemo- 
logy, if it is not to be restricted to pure speculation, will devote itself more 
and more to such purposes as the analysis of the ‘stages’ of scientific 
thought and the explanation of the intellectual mechanisms used by 
science in its various forms to conquer reality. The theory of knowledge 
is then essentially a theory of the adaptation of thought to reality, even if 
this adaptation in the end discloses, as after all it must, an unavoidable 
interaction between subject and objects. To consider epistemology, then, 
as a comparative anatomy of the function of thought and as a theory of 
intellectual evolution or of the adaptation of the mind to reality, is not to 
belittle the magnitude of its tasks. Above all, this is not to prejudge the 
solutions which it will be led to adopt, nor to advocate beforehand the 
necessity of a certain realism. If, in Lamarckism, the relationship between 
the organism and its environment showed the same simplicity as that of 
the mind and objects in classical empiricism, this same relationship in the 
field of biology has become complicated in direct proportion to our 
knowledge of the internal variations of the organism, until there is to-day 
a kind of isomorphic relationship between the different evolutionary and 
anti-evolutionary hypotheses on the one hand and, on the other, the vary- 
ing explanations of intellectual adaptation given by epistemologists. 

Once we admit comparisons of this kind, the history of the relations 
between embryology and other biological studies throws considerable 
light on the possible and, to a certain extent, the actual relationship between 
child psychology and epistemology. Indeed it is well known how embryo- 
logy has shown the way to the solution of a number of problems which 
remained unsolved by comparative anatomy because of the lack of 
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information about the structure of certain organs or even of whole 
organisms. Thus for a long time barnacles were classified as belonging to 
the Mollusca until the study of their larvae showed them to be genuine 
Crustacea, passing through certain stages common to all members of this 
group. In the same way, the division of tissues, as specified in embryology, 
into ectodermal, mesodermal, and endodermal has enabled us to confirm 
our conclusions concerning a great number of organs and has provided 
very valuable information about the significance of certain organic 
systems. (We have only to think, for instance, of the ectodermal origin of 
the nervous system, which could serve as the basis of an entire philosophy!) 
As for theories of evolution, even if the parallel between ontogenesis and 
phylogenesis has been exaggerated (it is still far from being precisely 
detailed) there is no doubt that embryology has revived the prospects of 
evolutionism and that its contribution, considered from an adequately 
critical standpoint, is of great help in the study of a problem to which after 
all no definitive solution has yet been found. 

Although science became concerned with the development of intelli- 
gence in children, from infancy through adolescence, much later than 
with the embryonic phases of a variety of animals the most alien to man’s 
rational nature, genetic psychology, as yet a young science, has neverthe- 
less made contributions to the solution of the classical problems of 
epistemology which may be compared, mutatis mutandis, with those we 
have been discussing. To see this more clearly, however, we must first 
dispel a possible misunderstanding. Genetic psychology is a science whose 
methods are more and more closely related to those of biology. Epistemo- 
logy, on the contrary, is usually regarded as a philosophical subject, 
necessarily connected with all the other aspects of philosophy and justify- 
ing, accordingly, a metaphysical position. In these circumstances, the link 
between the two subjects would have to be considered either as illegiti- 
mate or, on the contrary, as no less natural than the transition from any 
scientific study to whatever form of philosophical thought, less by way of 
inference than by inspiration and involving, moreover, the addition to the 
latter of subject considerations beyond its scope. 

But apart from the fact that contemporary epistemology is increasingly 
the work of scientists themselves who tend to connect the problems of 
‘fundamentals’ with the practice of their own branches of learning, it is 
possible to dissociate epistemology from metaphysics by methodically 
limiting its subject matter. Instead of asking what knowledge is in general 
or how scientific knowledge (similarly taken as a whole) is possible, which 
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naturally presupposes a complete philosophic system, we can make a habit 
of confining our questions to the following ‘positive’ problems: How do 
different forms of knowledge, rather than knowledge itself, develop? By 
what process does a science pass from one determinate form subsequently 
held to be inadequate, to another determinate form afterwards held to be 
superior by the common agreement of the experts on this subject? All the 
epistemological problems are again encountered, but now in an historical 
and critical rather than an immediately philosophical perspective. It is of 
this genetic or scientific epistemology’ that we shall speak here to illustrate 
to what extent it may look to child psychology for a helpful contribution 
to its problems, a contribution which may perhaps prove far from 
negligible. 


L. 

Let us begin at once with a very important problem: Can a comparison be 
drawn between mathematics and physics, or are they two irreducible 
types of thought and understanding? It is well known that both points of 
view have been, and continue to be, defended. The logistic school in 
general favours the theory of duality, and the logical positivists of Vienna 
have even introduced a radical distinction between two kinds of truths: the 
truth of ‘tautological’ propositions, characteristic of logic and mathe- 
matics, whose contradictions are ‘propositions without meaning’, for 
this first type of truth depends upon an equation; and the truth of em- 
pirical propositions, characteristic of physics (or biology, etc.), whose 
contradictions are false propositions, but which carry a meaning (for 
instance: water does not freeze at 0° centigrade). On the other hand, some 
authors, such as Brunschvicg earlier and Gonseth to-day, consider that 
mathematical truth can be assimilated to physical truth because it exhibits 
a similar blend of deductive principles and empirical statements. 

Such an argument depends partly on genetic psychology, for everyone 
will agree that the development of mathematics has been preceded by 
certain kinds of arithmetical knowledge (as, for instance, the idea of the 
integer, etc.) and that part of our knowledge of physics is similarly due to 
a pre-scientific common sense. But when mathematicians, physicists, or 
philosophers appeal to common sense and try to imagine how its ideas are 
developed, they are usually satisfied with an arbitrary reconstruction of its 
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workings (what might be called colloquially a ‘slick’ reconstruction) and 
admit by implication that, as common sense is universal, everyone is com- 
petent to know how it works. Even if we agree that every man is a 
psychologist, we must, nevertheless, take certain precautions when the 
question is cne of origins or genesis. Moreover, without in any way 
neglecting ethnographical and sociological research, it is a good thing to 
consider in this connection how the bases of arithmetical and physical 
knowledge are in fact constituted in the mind of the young child. 

Such an analysis will allow us at the outset to dispose of a fundamental 
misunderstanding, which has certainly contributed to the obscuration of 
our topic. There is no doubt that all knowledge presupposes an element 
of experience, and it seems undeniable that without first handling objects 
the child could not establish the correspondence between one unit and 
another which enables him to work out an idea of the integer nor dis- 
cover that the sum of certain objects is always the same, in whatever order 
they are counted, and so on. Even such a truth as 2++-2=4, and particularly 
the inverse operation, 4— 22, depends upon an appeal to experience; 
and this is true also of the elementary logical argument exemplified in the 
transitive relations: AB; B=C; therefore A=C, which is in no sense 
grasped as obligatory before the age of six or seven in the case of space 
measurements, nor even before the age of nine in the case of weights. We 
have often seen children of eight or nine admit, for instance, that a brass 
bar A weighs exactly the same as a brass bar B of the same dimensions and 
then, despite their contrary expectation, discover by weighing them 
that bar B weighs the same as a ball of lead C. When finally, the 
question was raised whether bar A weighed as much as ball C, it being 
understood (and this was insisted upon) that A=B and B=C, they 
calmly replied: ‘No, this time the lead will be heavier, because lead is 
always heavier.’ 

In short, we can grant the exponents of experience that even the simplest 
and most general arithmetical and logical truths depend upon empirical 
support before giving rise to a purely deductive operation. But what sort 
of experience is in question, and is it possible on this basis alone to assimi- 
late logico-mathematical experience at pre-operational levels to physical 
experience at the same or subsequent levels? 

The examination of the child’s behaviour towards the objects shows that 
there are two kinds of experience and two kinds of abstraction, according 
to whether the experience is concerned with the things themselves and 
allows the discovery of certain of their properties, or whether it is 
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concerned with relationships not inherent in the things but introduced by 
the action, making use of the objects for its own purposes. 

In the first case (we say ‘first’ because this is what is currently under- 
stood by the term ‘experience’, not because it represents a genetically 
anterior type of experience) we have experience of the object leading to an 
abstraction from the object: this is the type of physical experience which is 
properly a discovery of the properties of things. Moreover, this discovery 
always presupposes some sort of action; but a particular action, with 
reference to a certain quality of the object, and not, or not merely, the 
general relations implicit in the action. For instance, when a child dis- 
covers the unexpected fact that a ball of lead can weigh the same as a brass 
bar, he submits to a physical experience and abstracts the information 
from the objects themselves while making use at the same time of the 
particular action of weighing, etc. 

On the other hand, the child who counts ten pebbles and discovers that 
there are always ten even when the order is changed, is making an experi- 
ment of quite a different kind: he is not really experimenting with pebbles, 
which merely serve him as instruments, but with his own activities of 
arranging and enumerating. But these activities exhibit two characteristics 
which are quite distinct from the act of weighing. First, they are activities 
which confer properties on the object which it did not itself possess, for 
the collection of pebbles comprised neither order nor number indepen- 
dently of the agent: it is he, then, who abstracts the information from his 
own activities, and not from the objects as such. Second, they are general 
activities, or, more precisely, they are co-ordinations of actions: indeed, 
whenever we act, we introduce a certain order into our activities (we 
“classify the problems to be solved’) whereas ‘weighing’ is a much more 
particular action. Furthermore, these general acts of co-ordination quickly 
become transformed, after the age of seven or eight, into purely mental 
operations so that, at the next stage, the child no longer needs to experi- 
ment in order to know that ten will always remain ten, independently of a 
given order; he deduces it logically whereas he cannot deduce the weights 
of objects without adequate previous data. 

In the same way, to discover that A=C if A=B and B=C, is an 
experience concerned with the general co-ordination of actions. It can be 
applied to weights as to anything else, but it does not amount to abstract- 
ing the transitivity from the objects as such, even if in general the objects 
confirm this law, which depends on action before becoming a law of 
thought. It is true that the child does not consider this transitivity as 
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necessarily applicable except in fields where he already has some previous 
ideas of continuity: simple quantities (length, etc.) towards the age of 
seven or eight, weights about the age of nine to ten, and so on. But this 
does not mean that the transitivity of objects is derived from physical 
experimentation; we shall soon see that ideas of continuity are, on the 
contrary, the result of logical construction. 

We may conclude in the meantime that child psychology throws at 
least some light on our first epistemological problem. It is not because our 
first approach to mathematics is experimental that mathematical know- 
ledge can be assimilated to the knowledge of physics. Instead of abstract- 
ing its content from the object itself, it contrives from the outset to endow 
the object with relations which are originally the subject’s. Before becom- 
ing laws of thought, these relations derive from the general co-ordinations 
of action; but neither this active character nor the fact that the subject must 
undergo a certain type of experience before he can understand the opera- 
tion of deduction, detracts from the validity of the statement that these 
relations are the expression of the subject’s constructive ability rather than 
that of the physical properties of the object. 


II 


Let us consider, as a second example, the ideas we hold on the concept of 
continuity. We know how Emile Meyerson, an unusually vigorous and 
scholarly thinker, has demonstrated the complex character of the principles 
of continuity. From an empirical point of view, i.e., where the content of 
what is continuous is provided by a physical experimentation which, how- 
ever, is insufficient to impose the concept of the necessity of continuity, it 
may be called ‘plausible’; but insofar as it is exacted by thought, it must be 
ascribed to the power of ‘identifying’ which, according to him, is 
characteristic of rational deduction alone. We should like to limit our- 
selves here to a consideration of the problem of knowing whether the 
contribution of the mind to the formation of our ideas of continuity is no 
more than this power of identification, or whether it is not equally a 
characteristic of thought to understand change. In other words, we should 
like to be able to decide whether what is ‘different’ is always irrational 
or whether reason is capable of activities other than identification pure and 
simple. 

Let us begin again by observing the rather simple character of our ideas 
of continuity. If we had to wait for modern physics to discover the 
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continuity of uniform, rectilinear movement (inertia) and the conservation 
of energy, etc., the Pre-Socratics certainly admitted the permanence of 
matter; and Meyerson himself examines the schema of the persistent 
character of objects when, as the first principle of continuity, it stands out 
from the field of perception. He even goes so far as to attribute awareness 
of this principle to animals (to a dog in pursuit of a hare) and to all forms 
of thought. The information provided by child psychology in this respect 
may thus have some significance. 

This information is twofold. It concerns, first, the levels of development 
at which ideas of continuity are formed and, second, their precise mode of 
formation. 

Regarding the stages at which ideas appear, we must beware of thinking 
that the idea of constants is formed as early as has been asserted. We must, 
moreover, distinguish two different cases: on the one hand, the sensory 
motor constants, such as the schema of the persistent character of objects, 
and the observed constants of size, shape, and colour; and, on the other 
hand, the constants derived from thought itself, such as the persistence of 
patterns, spatial measurements, physical quantities, etc. Although we do 
not yet know enough about the ages when observed constants are first 
grasped (according to Brunschvicg and Cruikshank constant size is not 
understood before the age of six months or thereabout) we know, on the 
other hand, that the persistent character of objects is grasped only during 
the second half of the first year (looking for an object which has com- 
pletely disappeared behind a screen). The baby begins by showing no 
reaction at all to the vanished object. Then, during an intermediate phase, 
it looks for it but without allowing for its successive changes of position. 
Thus the idea of the persistence of the object in nearby space, which is a 
kind of group constant, is developed only in connexion with the idea of a 
series of observed changes of position, i.e., with the organisation of space 
as an integral whole. As for representative constants, dependent on thought 
itself, the formation of such concepts comes very much later and is not 
found earlier than the first logical operations with respect to classes and 
relations (towards the age of seven to eight). 

Let us take as an example the continuity of a group of objects, such as 
a collection of ten to twenty beads in a small glass. The child is asked to 
put an equal number of blue beads in a glass A and of red beads in a 
glass B of the same shape and size. In order not to have to count the 
objects, he can put a blue bead in A with one hand while putting a red 
bead in B with the other. As soon as the two equal sets have been 
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completed, the child is asked toempty the contents of glass B into a receptacle 
C with a different shape (a glass which is taller and narrower or shorter 
and wider, etc.). The child now should decide whether the number of 
beads in A still remains the same as the number in C (or, subsequently, in 
D, etc., varying the observed shapes). Now small children deny this group 
continuity or, at any rate, consider it in no way obligatory. For them, 
there are more beads in C than in A because they reach a higher level; or 
else there are fewer because the glass is narrower, etc. On the other hand, 
towards the age of six to seven, the collection begins to be thought of as a 
constant whatever the observed shape of the receptacle. 

Let us now consider the reasons put forward in favour of the idea of con- 
tinuity at the time when it is first formed. There are three types of argu- 
ment, and they recur invariably, whatever problem of continuity we may 
think of (conservation of quantities of matter, such as the weight or 
volume of balls of modelling clay whose shapes can be altered in different 
ways; maintenance of lengths or surfaces, despite changes in the position 
of the elements, etc.). The first reason seems to confirm Meyerson’s theory 
and to relate solely to the operation of identification: the child argues that, 
since nothing has been taken away or added, the number of beads must 
still be the same. There remains the question of why this idea of 
identity appears so late. In fact, small children also know quite well that 
nothing has been removed or added, and when they are asked where the 
beads which they think are in C come from when they have not been 
taken from B, or where the beads which are missing in C have gone if they 
are not to be found in B, they simply dodge the question. They merely 
insist on the statement that the final collection C seems to them larger or 
smaller than B was in the first place, though accepting the evidence that 
no beads were introduced from outside during the course of the operation 
nor taken away when a new glass was used. Why, then, are small children 
unable to realise this identification while bigger children can base their 
reasoning upon it? It is because the identity of the collections B and C is 
only the end or result of the child’s reasoning, and not the starting point. 

The second reason put forward, on the other hand, throws some light 
on the mechanism itself of the nascent sense of reasoning: it is the concept 
of simple reversibility. The collection has been emptied from B into C, 
says the child, but it is easy to transpose collection C back into B, and it 
will be seen that nothing has been changed. 

The third reason, finally, is reversibility applied to the relations in 
question, i.e., the compensation resulting from the respective changes. The 
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collection put into C reaches a higher level than in B; but C is narrower 
than B; one of the modifications thus compensates for the other, therefore 
the relative result is the same. 

The grasp of this reversibility, the first signs of which are quite general 
at the age of seven to eight, in fact expresses the transformation of actions 
into mental operations. Elementary action is a one-way process, directed 
towards a single end; and the whole of the small child’s thought, which is 
no more than the mental representation of actions in images, remains 
irreversible precisely in as much as it is subordinate to the immediate 
action. Mental operations, on the other hand, are actions co-ordinated in 
reversible systems in such a way that each operation corresponds to a 
possible reversed operation by which it would be cancelled. But such an 
idea of reversibility is to be found only late in the development of thinking, 
because it presupposes a reversal of the natural course of actions, if not of 
the natural course of events themselves, both external and internal (the 
stream of consciousness, which has been described as reflecting ‘im- 
mediate’ facts, is the pattern of all irreversible flux). 

The absence of constants, so characteristic of the thinking of small 
children, thus is merely the consequence of the initial irreversibility of 
thought; the formation of the earliest ideas of continuity, on the other 
hand, is due to the grasp of reversibility which characterises the first 
concrete mental operations. From this point of view, identity is to be con- 
sideied as a conclusion—the result of putting together direct and inverse 
operations—and not as a starting point. It is the group of changes as such 
(or any other reversible system analogous to a group) which is the origin 
of the principle of continuity, and identity (or more precisely the ‘opera- 
tion of identifying’) is only one aspect of the pattern in question, an 
aspect inseparable from the changes themselves. 

Thus we perceive at once the analogy between this way of forming 
elementary constants and that which is found in physics itself. The elabora- 
tion of every principle of continuity has been linked with the development 
of an operative system of unity and, granted such a system, it is particu- | 
larly difficult to dissociate change from identity, as if the latter alone could | 
be attributed to reason and every change necessarily involved an irra- | 
tional factor. In fact, change and identity must always be associated, and it | 
is the possibility of harmonising them which constitutes the proper task 
of reason. The genetic study of intelligence proves a decisive argument in 
this respect. Neither identification nor even comparison of resemblances 
precedes the comprehension of change or difference, and the mental 
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operations capable of co-ordinating both sets of ideas are developed in 
conjunction with one another. 


III 

A third example will give us an idea of the diversity of the problems 
which can be considered genetically by epistemology with the help of 
child psychology: this is the problem of the logical character or intuition 
sui generis of the integer. We know indeed that certain mathematicians— 
the most famous among them being Poincaré and Brouwer—are of the 
opinion that the integer cannot be reduced to any logical construction but 
that it is the object of a direct and independent rational intuition. The 
logistic school, on the other hand, since Frege and Russell, claim to derive 
integers simply from the construction of logical classes and relations. The 
cardinal number would thus constitute a class of equivalent classes, the 
members of which corresponded term to term. For instance; the logical 
classes formed by Napoleon’s marshals, the signs of the zodiac, the Apostles, 
etc., can all be classified under one head, if the members of one of the 
classes are arranged to correspond with those of the others; then the class 
of these classes forms the number 12, since the sole property common to 
the constitutive classes in this case is that of constituting the particular 
whole designated by the figure 12. Similarly, the ordinal number can be 
formed simply from the correspondence between asymmetrical transitive 
relations or serial relations. Thus the construction of the integer would 
depend exclusively on logical forms. 

The problem we have before us, then, is to know whether the integer 
as the product of effective thought (i.e., of thought as mental activity and 
independently of its relations with formal deductive theories) verifies one 
or the other of these solutions. Doubtless, it will be objected that this 
‘natural’ number is not that of mathematics, which means that, even if 
in ‘reality’ the mind spontaneously proceeds in a certain manner, formal 
theories can explain number in their own way. But, here again, it is clear 
that the idea of number preceded the construction of scientific arithmetic 
and that, if there is either an elementary intuition of number or an 
essential connexion between number and logical classes and relations, the 
question must first be verified in this pre-scientific field. 

Once again, genetic psychology contributes a partial answer to this 
question, an answer, again, which could not have been anticipated with- 
out the evidence of direct experience. In reality, the conception of the idea 
of number depends neither on an extralogical method such as the intuition 
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which Poincaré and Brouwer advocate, nor on pure logic in the sense in 
which Frege and Russell use it. It depends instead on an operative synthesis 
of both: the elements are completely logical, but the operations which 
result from their co-ordination do not enter into the sphere of classes and 
relations. The solution suggested by psychogenetic research is not to be 
found in either of the theses we have been considering, but rather midway 
between the two. 

The psychological difficulty of the thesis which supports a simple 
intuition of number is that the series of numbers characterised by the 
operation n-+-1 can be discovered only in conjunction with the logical 
construction of classes and relations. At the pre-operative level (before the 
age of six to seven) at which the child does not succeed in forming the 
constants necessary to reasoning because of the lack of the idea of reversi- 
bility, he is quite capable of forming ideas of the first numbers—which 
may be called figures because they correspond to simple, defined spatial } 
dispositions—from 1 to 5 or 6, without the zero, just as he reasons by 
means of preconceptions corresponding to intuitive collective ideas. But 
even where groups of five or six objects are concerned, he is not assured of 
their continuity. When, for instance, a child aged from four to five is 
asked to put on a table as many red counters as there are in a spaced-out 
row of six blue counters, he begins by making a row of the same length, 
independently of the correspondence between each term in the series; then 
he makes a row which exactly corresponds, but continues to rely on an 
exclusively perceptual criterion. He confidently places one red counter for 
each blue one; but if the component parts of one of the two rows are | 
spread out or closed up a little, he no longer believes in the continuity of 7 
the numerical equivalence and supposes that the longer row contains | 
more counters. It is only towards the age of 64 or 7, i.e., in connexion | 
with the formation of the other ideas of continuity, that he comes to 
admit the invariability of the total number independently of their spatial 
position. Thus it is difficult to speak of an intuition of the integer before | 
this later stage of development; and it is clear that an intuition which is | 
derivative is no longer an intuition. - 

How, then, do we form the idea of an equivalence between two groups | 
and of the continuity of this equivalence ? Operations of a logical character 
must intervene at this point, which seems to support Russell’s thesis. It is, 7 
indeed, remarkable that the concept of a series of integers is formed at 7 
precisely the intellectual level (six to seven years old) which also gives rise 
to the two principal constructions of the qualitative logic of classes and 
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relations: first, the system of subordination by inclusion, which is the basis 
of classification (classes A and A! are included in B: classes B and B' in C, 
etc.); and, second, the concatenation or seriation of asymmetrical transitive 
relations (A smaller than B, smaller than C, etc.). The first of these two 
constructions, in fact, necessarily comes into play in the perception of the 
continuity of wholes; for the continuity of a whole presupposes a set of 
graduated inclusions which links to this whole all the parts of which it is 
formed. As for seriation, it comes into play in the order of numbering the 
elements and, psychologically, is one of the conditions for the perception 
of their correspondence. Could we not, then, say that genetic psychology 
corroborates Russell’s thesis of the logical character of number, since each 
of its component parts is definitively based upon a purely logical 
construction ? 

In one sense, yes. But the matter becomes complicated when it comes to 
determining the character of this operation of establishing a correspon- 
dence which guarantees the equivalence of the classes. There are, in reality, 
two ways of perceiving correspondence: one ‘qualitative’ and based on 
identity of the quality of the elements in correspondence; the other 
‘undefined’ in which these qualities are abstracted. When a child draws a 
man from a model, he arranges the parts of his drawing to correspond 
with those of the model: head corresponds with head, left hand with left 
hand, and none of these parts are interchangeable. There is thus a qualita- 
tive correspondence, and each element is characterised by definite quali- 
ties and cannot be considered as a ‘unit’ whatsoever. On the other hand, 
when the same child arranges six red counters to correspond with six blue 
ones, any unit of the second group can correspond with any of the first 
providing there is a correspondence of unit with unit. Thus the corre- 
spondence has become ‘undefined’, since the qualities have been ab- 
stracted, and the elements, thus deprived of their distinctive characters, 
become transformed into interchangeable units. 

Consequently, when a logician tells us that the class of Napoleon’s 
marshals is equivalent to that of the signs of the zodiac and of the Apostles 
of Christ, the class of all these classes being the ‘class of equivalent 
classes’ which constitutes the number 12: are we dealing here with 
‘qualitative’ correspondence or with ‘undefined’ correspondence? It 
goes without saying that it is ‘undefined’. Marshal Ney, the Apostle 
Peter, and the sign of Cancer have no qualities in common; the members 
of each class correspond to those of the other classes insofar as they are 
interchangeable units and after their qualities have been abstracted. 
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Psychologically the explanation of the cardinal number in terms of the 
logical operation of classification depends on a vicious circle. We speak 
of a class of equivalent classes as if their equivalence depended on their 
being classes, when at the outset the ‘qualitative’ correspondence (which 
alone derives directly from the character of logical classes) has been jetti- 
soned in favour of an ‘undefined’ correspondence, without being aware 
that this latter method itself first changes the individually characterised 
members of the class into numerical units. The class then has certainly been 
changed into number, but by the introduction of number from outside by 
means of an ‘undefined’ correspondence. 

In reality the integer is certainly the result of logical operations (and it is 
only up to this point that child psychology confirms Russell's thesis); but 
it represents a combination of these operations in an original manner, 
which cannot be reduced to pure logic. We must therefore attempt a third 
solution going beyond those put forward both by Poincaré and Russell. 

It is a very simple solution. Let us assume a whole made up of elements 
A, B, C, etc. If the child considers only the quality of these elements, he can 
begin by classifying them in different ways, i.e., he can arrange them 
according to their resemblances (or differences) but apart from any order 
(if A is equivalent to B, the one neither precedes nor succeeds the other). 
Or else he can order them according to their relative size or position, etc., 
and ignore their resemblances. In the first case the units are assembled 
insofar as they are equivalent. In the second case, insofar as they are dif- 
ferent. But elementary logical operation does not allow us to link together 
two objects simultaneously in terms of equivalence (class) and difference 
(relation of order). The transformation of these logical operations into 
numerical operations consists, on the contrary, in abstracting the qualities 
and, consequently, treating any two members of the class as being at the 
same time equivalent in everything (1=1) and yet distinct—distinct, 
because, whatever the order chosen, their enumeration always presupposes, 
failing all other distinctive criteria, that one of them should be indicated 
either before or after another. The integer is +’). psychologically a syn- 
thesis of class and asymmetric transitive relation, i.e., a synthesis of logical 
operations; but co-ordinated in a new way, through the elimination of 
distinctive qualities. This is why, finally, every integer simultaneously 
implies a cardinal and an ordinal aspect. 


These few examples help us to see how the genetic analysis of a set of 
ideas or operations sooner or later gives rise to epistemological problems. 
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The importance of such problems can naturally be under-estimated inso- 
far as we forget that fully developed thought is the result of a long process. 
“We are no longer children’, replied a mathematician, after hearing an 
exposition of the confusion of the two kinds of correspondence operations 
which allows Russell to pass from qualitative resemblance to numerical 
equivalence. But if, with the biologists, we remember that the embryonic 
differentiation of the tissues governs the whole of adult anatomy, we 
shall no longer regard the larval state of knowledge as a situation devoid 
of theoretical significance, and we shall make use of the new method of 
analysis offered by genetic psychology as a supplementary source of 
epistemological information. We must agree, certainly, that it is a method 
without relevance to a considerable number of special questions, but it is 
an indispensable instrument in dealing with the most general questions: 
for these are concerned with the most primitive concepts, i.e., just those 
which are most accessible to genetic research. 
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By ALF SOMMERFELT 


RECENT TRENDS 


IN GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


The importance of language for the real understanding of culture is being 
more and more felt by most students of civilisation. A linguistic system 
is an expression, though not a complete one, of the system of perception 
which a social group has of its surroundings and of itself. No civilisation 
can be fully understood by one who ignores its linguistic means of expres- 
sion. Modern anthropologists cannot work any more through interpreters 
if they want to collect really reliable material. As Edward Sapir writes, 
“Some day the attempt to master a primitive culture without the help of 
the language of its society will seem as amateurish as the labors of a his- 
torian who cannot handle the original documents of the civilization which 
he is describing.’ * 

Modern linguistic science was born at the beginning of the last century 
as a comparative historical grammar and remained such for quite a long 
time. Although methods were, according to our present standards, often 
vague and arbitrary, many important traits of the main languages used by 


1 E. Sapir, Selected Writings, p. 162. 
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the old civilisations of Europe, Asia, and Africa and their genetic relation- 
ship were worked out and established in their main characteristics. Then, 
about 1870, the influence of Darwin and of natural science led to the intro- 
duction of new methods based on the belief that linguistic changes are of 
the same nature as those observed in the physical world. It was held that 
languages changed through the action of “blind laws’. If the results upset 
the character of the language, and especially of its grammar, it was con- 
tended that the speakers would even out irregularities by creating new 
forms “by analogy’, that is to say, by the imitation of some widely used 
forms. These general views, which originated in a group of eminent German 
scholars, were not accepted by all linguists, but they led to much stricter 
methods of research than those current in the past. The new methods 
brought into bold relief the difference between philology, the study of 
written documents and their language, and linguistics, which has as its ob- 
ject of research the study of language as such, both written or unwritten. 

During the whole of the nineteenth century language was studied 
almost exclusively in its aspect of change. Towards the end of the cen- 
tury, however, new ideas emerged, particularly in France, ideas which 
may be said to be the forerunners of the present views of language as a 
structure. The Frenchmen Maurice Grammont (1866-1946) and Antoine 
Meillet (1866-1936), followed by their younger colleague Joseph Ven- 
dryes (born 1875), were able to demonstrate that sound changes and other 
linguistic changes cannot be compared to changes in the physical world 
but imply an interplay between psychophysiological impulses and the 
system of the language in which the changes take place. The changes occur 
unconsciously or subconsciously in individuals. The Dutchman Jac. van 
Ginneken (1877-1945) related these facts to the results of Pierre Janet’s 
research on psychological automatism. Meillet insisted on the social 
character of the linguistic system and showed that it corresponds entirely 
to Durkheim’s definition of the ‘social fact’. The process of change takes 
place in the individual and is generalised in the social group; the causal 
factor lies outside the individual and pertains to the social sphere. 

At the same time the new discipline of geographical linguistics, whose 
modern methods have been discovered by the Swiss Jules Gilliéron 
(1854-1926), made it quite clear that the Darwinian conception of lan- 
guages and dialects as well delimited entities, developing in a way similar 
to that of plants or animals, is completely unfounded. Linguistic develop- 
ment is infinitely more complex, thanks to the constant interplay of 
external and internal tendencies. 
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The new views led to the conviction that the important fact about 
language is that it constitutes a system, the different elements of which 
are interdependent, and that the existence of this system is of equal impor- 
tance for the understanding of linguistic change, of language as such, and 
of its role in society. In fact, what is present to the mind of an unsophisti- 
cated speaker is only the linguistic system; the concept of linguistic change 
is alien to him. The importance of a clear-cut distinction between the two 
points of view, between language as a static system and as linguistic 
change, was brought out by F. de Saussure’s lectures published by his 
pupils in 1916 (de Saussure was born in 1857 and died in 1913). De 
Saussure insisted on the necessity of keeping the synchronic and the dia- 
chronic study of language well apart. Each discipline must have its own 
methods. His Cours de Linguistique Générale has had a profound influence 
on subsequent linguistic research. 

Not only did de Saussure distinguish rigorously between the syn- 
chronic and the diachronic points of view, but he also stressed the necessity 


of differentiating language as such from speech, the linguistic system com- | 


mon to a social group, from the actual use which the speaker of the 
language makes of this system. To distinguish between these he intro- 
duced the terms langue and parole which English linguists translate 
‘language’ and ‘speech’. His theory coincides with Meillet’s view of 
language as a social phenomenon. De Saussure sees in language a system 
of signs, which consist of something audible, and a concept inseparably 
bound up with them. The signs, which are arbitrary or, rather, unmotived, 
acquire their value through opposition, and language is viewed not as 
substance but as form. 

The introduction of new methods, inspired by those of natural science, 
led, in the meantime, to a precise study of speech articulation, not only 
by auscultation but also by means of instruments, and to the creation of 
a special discipline, that of experimental phonetics. Many scholars tried 
to describe and analyse as many as possible of the minute different shades 
of pronunciation found in languages and dialects, without regard to the 
question of their function. De Saussure has shown, however, more clearly 
than other linguists have done before him, that a language admits of only 
a limited number of sound patterns or phonemes, a notion which forms 
part of the linguistic system suggested by Meillet and Grammont: they 
both were his pupils when he taught in Paris from 1881 to 1891. Nowa 
Russian emigré scholar, Prince N. Troubetskoy (1890-1938), and his 
pupil, compatriot, and collaborator Roman Jakobson (born 1896) have 
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worked out a precise definition of the phoneme as the smallest sound unit 
used for differentiating meanings and tried to determine the character of 
the different phonemic systems, their interrelations, and the importance 
of their characters for the understanding of linguistic change. A phoneme 
may be called a class or a unit of sounds—which may, acoustically, vary 
more or less and which differs functionally from other units: in English 
the words, ramp, romp, rump, contain three different phonemes which 
serve to differentiate the meaning of these words. The question of their 
precise articulation—those of romp and rump, for example, are phonetically 
different in Southern English, Anglo-Irish, and American—is of secondary 
importance. The views of the ‘phonologists’—as Trubetskoy, Jakobson, 
and their collaborators were called (they proposed to distinguish between 
phonology, the science of phonemes, and phonetics, the science of speech 
articulation)—became generally known at the first Linguistic Congress 
at The Hague in 1928. Trubetskoy and Jakobson gathered round them a 
group of scholars, mostly Slav, centred on Prague. They tried to develop 
their views into a coherent theory of language, which joins up on impor- 
tant points with that of Meillet, but they did not get very far beyond 
phonemic problems before Nazi persecutions began and the war broke 
out. Trubetskoy died shortly after the Anschluss in Vienna, where he was 
professor of Slav languages. 

Taking up the idea that language is form rather than substance, the 
Dane Louis Hjelmslev (born 1899) has worked out, partly in collabora- 
tion with H. J. Uldall, a ‘glossematic’ theory of language. Professor 
Hjelmslev aims at a description of language which claims to be non- 
contradictory, simple, and comprehensive. To this end it is necessary, in 
his opinion, to elaborate a method by which any text or ‘spoken chain’ 
may be analysed according to the principles just mentioned. The analy- 
sis must result in the establishment of the system which is hidden behind 
the text and behind any text in the language in question. By this deduc- 
tive procedure he hopes to be able to establish a method applicable to 
language in general. The method is valid if it can be shown to be univer- 
sally applicable and non-contradictory. He then proceeds to establish the 
main points of such an analysis in which he determines the relations and 
the dependence between elements by subdividing the text into smaller 
and smaller sequences until the minimum units are reached. Language in 
his opinion is a mere set of relations, and it is unimportant how it is 
‘manifested’. Linguistic values are unaffected by the ‘manifestation’ 
of language in speech, in writing, in morse, or in deaf-and-dumb gestures. 
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Professor Hjelmslev is the leader of a group of able young Danish lin- 
guists who have submitted his theories to a thorough examination and 
also applied them to linguistic material. He has met, however, with much 
opposition, mainly from linguists who are primarily interested in linguistic 
change and, on certain special points, also from ‘phonologists’ and 
structuralists who cannot agree with the idea that substance is wholly 
without importance in language. All the same the main principles under- 
lying the theories of the “phonologists’ and the Hjelmslev group are 
now shared by a considerable number of leading European linguists, 
some of whom have arrived, more or less independently, at the same 
conclusions. Provisionally at least we must add a number of British, 
French, Norwegian, Dutch, Swiss, and Italian scholars together with a 
lonely Swede (Prof. Malmberg of Lund), to the group of Slav and Danish 
scholars already mentioned. 

In the universities of the United States linguistics has not yet quite 
reached the standard of the other humanistic studies, probably because 
the difference between philosophy and linguistics is, as yet, badly under- 
stood in Anglo-Saxon countries. But it may be hoped that this state of 
affairs will not last long, for during recent years American scholars have 
done a great deal of research work of the greatest importance from the 
theoretical point of view. Their publications have made available to 
scholars the highly interesting material provided by the numerous 
American Indian languages which differ in some cases largely from those 
of the old world. They have also elaborated a general theory of linguistic 
structure which joins the views of European linguists on important points. 

There are two great names among the American linguists of the 
twentieth century: Leonard Bloomfield (1887-1949) and Edward Sapir 
(1884-1939). Bloomfield published in 1933 a highly original book, 7 
entitled Language, which has become a kind of bedside book of American 
linguists. He distinguished strictly between the historical and the static | 
point of view and elaborated a structural theory of language founded on | 
a very wide knowledge of linguistic facts. Bloomfield was a convinced 
behaviourist and wanted to get rid of meaning as far as possible: for him 
the meaning of a linguistic form is the situation in which the speaker utters 
it and the response which it calls forth in the hearer. Bloomfield must | 
therefore start from the linguistic forms, not from the meanings of the 
forms, and he sets up, on the basis of strictly formal criteria, a whole 
system of phonemes defined as minimum units of sound-features and of 7 
their modifications, general relationship, grammatical forms, syntax, and 
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sentence types. The method has its great advantages when studying a 
language very different from one’s own, and the main principles embodied 
in it ought to be followed in any study of linguistic structure, but it fails 
when applied to historical development. Linguistic change begins in an 
individual or in a small group of individuals, as already stated, and then 
becomes generalised within the social group. Such changes imply a 
certain psychophysiological process, generally of a rather primitive nature, 
and it is this process which must furnish the principle for the classification 
of phonemic changes. A classification based on purely external criteria 
is no more than an empty recording of facts and does not contain any 
explanation. Thus, for example, the change of the old Nordic gastir, 
‘guest’, into the old Norse gestr, and of the old Nordic fella, ‘mountain’, 
into fjall are typical cases of the reduction ofa rhythmic group, in which the 
dominating element absorbs the dominated one and which is, at the same 
time, modified to some extent by the absorbed element. A mere record- 
ing of these changes would place the two cases in different categories. The 
behaviourist is forced to content himself with such a mere recording since 
he denies the existence of something like a mental process or alleges that 
no such thing can be objectively observed, thus ignoring the results of 
important psychological and medical research which has stood the test. 

Edward Sapir was no behaviourist. On the contrary, he has shown, by 
experiments with Indians, that one must reckon with something which 
may be called a ‘linguistic consciousness’. He has also shown that some 
important elements of the social pattern of behaviour are unconscious. 
What is present, more or less unconsciously, to the mind of an unsophis- 
ticated speaker, are the phonemes and the system they constitute rather 
than the differences of pronunciation of the phonemes; in other words, 
differences which have no functional importance. Sapir proposed an 
excellent general structural classification of linguistic systems. These 
systems may be viewed, on the one hand, according to the degree of 
synthesis or elaboration of the words. (Compare, for instance, the dif- 
ference between the Latin magistri and the English of the master, where 
the Latin joins together the lexical meaning [‘master’] and the concept 
of possession into one single word, whereas in English the two notions 
are expressed separately.) On the other hand, the systems can be viewed 
from the standpoint of mechanical cohesion in which the elements of 
the words are united. (Compare the contrast between the Latin patrum, 
‘of the fathers’, and the Turkish peder-ler-in, where in Latin the different 
elements, the lexical meaning, the plural, and the possessive, are welded 
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into one indissoluble unity, whereas in Turkish they form one word but 
are clearly distinguishable: peder, ‘father’; ler, plural suffix; in, genitive 
suffix.) Both Bloomfield and Sapir have works on the structure of Indian 
languages; and Bloomfield has also included Indonesian Tagalog, and his 
inquiries are of great theoretical value. 

Without underrating the importance of the individual factor, on which 
he made valuable comments, Sapir insisted strongly on the social character 
of language: in his opinion language is probably the greatest force working 
towards social cohesion. This view implies not only the obvious fact that 
significant social intercourse is hardly possible without language but also 
that the very existence of a common speech serves as a peculiarly potent 
symbol of the social solidarity between those who use the language. The 
psychological significance of this fact goes far beyond the association of 
particular languages with nationalities, political entities, or smaller local 
groups.” 

Sapir remained sceptical in the matter of the possible interdependence 
of the social pattern and language. His objections to such an interdepen- 
dence were based mainly on an examination of the details of structure; | 
he did not, however, take into account the great divisions between | 
linguistic forms, currently known as parts of speech. Recent research has 
shown conclusively that many languages do not distinguish between the 
same parts of speech as do, for instance, the European languages, or 
delimit them otherwise. I think that once we are in the possession of | 
sufficiently ample material, it will be possible to show that there exists | 
a certain general correlation between a linguistic system and a degree of 
social complexity. 

Bloomfield and Sapir have found a whole group of successors who 
have published highly interesting and important works on the structure 
of many languages, exotic and European alike, as well as inquiries con- 
cerning the phonemic and phonetic theory on the future development of |~ 
linguistics. a 

Linguistic science is at the moment going through a period of rapid | 
transformation. We may be certain that an international co-operation | 
more intimate than has hitherto been the case in this, the most exact of 
humanistic studies, will produce important results for all fields of science. 


2 Sapir, op. cit., p. 15. 
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By JOHN U. NEF 


IN QUEST OF MAN 


Dear Sir, 

I have read with great interest your kind letter announcing the plans of 
the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies to found, 
under your editorship, an international review devoted to humanistic 
studies. For many years I have been concerned with what seems to me 
perhaps the major intellectual and cultural problem of our time—that of 
bringing together in the service of humanity the knowledge which has 
been acquired by means of divers special disciplines during the past cen- 
tury and a half. Indeed, I have the honour to be a member of a group, 
founded for this purpose a decade ago at the University of Chicago, viz., 
the Committee on Social Thought. 1..crefore I think you will not take 
it amiss if I venture to write some random reflections concerning this 
problem of a synthesis of knowledge, reflections resulting both from my 


a historical research and my experiences with the Committee on Social 


Thought. If these remarks are of any help to Diogenes, I shall be very happy. 
There is a charming story about the most delicate of women writers, 


4 Jane Austen. She was one of several children born to the Reverend George 
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Austen, who was rector of a parsonage in the Hampshire village of 
Steventon. She began most unostentatiously to write in her early teens. 
Pride and Prejudice, the first of the novels that eventually brought her 
fame, was begun when she was twenty-one, in 1796. She never troubled 
her parents until she had finished it. Then one morning in the late summer 
of 1797, at family breakfast, she quietly said to the rector, ‘Father, I have 
written 2 book.’ “Have you, my dear?’ His words sounded almost 
absent-minded. ‘Yes’, she persisted, ‘and I wish you would read it.’ 
Middle-aged persons are proverbially bad listeners, but this was a remark 
which a middle-aged father, if he heard at all, could not easily evade. So 
the Reverend George Austen sought refuge in the weakness, not of his 
hearing, but of another of his senses. ‘My eyes, my dear,’ he protested, 
‘they could not stand the strain of so much handwriting.’ It was another 
fourteen years before any book of Jane Austen was printed. By that time 
her father had gone to his rest. 

History has made reparation for George Austen’s weak eyes; now, 
after a hundred and forty years, his daughter has been more read than 
any other woman writer. Yet she wrote nothing between 1798 and 1809 
—between the ages of twenty-three and thirty-four—years which might 
have been productive, and it is not unlikely that her pen was paralysed 
partly by the lack of interest shown not only at home but by such pub- 
lishers as saw her early efforts of 1796-98: Pride and Prejudice, Sense and 
Sensibility, and Northanger Abbey. 


The mature professor in our time who aims to influence thought and 
at the same time to reach a general audience is confronted by a difficulty 
similar to the one which faced Jane Austen as a girl. Those whom he seeks 
as readers are equipped with an excuse that is more foolproof than her 
father’s. When they are told about the professor’s book or essay, they 
simply say, ‘I couldn’t understand it, it would be way over my head’, 
or, if they want to flatter the author, they say, ‘it is too profound’. Asa 
formula for what is vulgarly called in the United States ‘sales resistance’, 
this is hard to equal. The opinion has spread that the professor is an expert 
who composes in a kind of mysterious and learned shorthand, intelligible 
only to those directly trained in his special subject. In spite of the consider- 
able reputations as scholars which modern professors often possess, their 
advantages over the young unknown girl that Jane Austen was a century 
and a half ago are not conspicuous, when it comes to getting read to-day a 
work of theirs that deserves to live. 
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Toynbee’s Study of History can serve as an example. Since 1946, when 
a condensed version prepared by D. V. Somervell was published, Toyn- 
bee has had a wide circulation in Great Britain and the United States. In 
the Somervell condensation, his book has been on the drawing-room 
tables of many American families whose normal fare is the picture 
magazine and the Readers’ Digest. Yet, when the first instalment of the 
actual book appeared in three volumes nearly twenty years ago in 1934, 
it was not regarded as suitable even for the learned specialist. The editor 
of the Journal of Modern History, a highly reputable historical magazine, 
sent the three volumes for review to one of those professors who rank in 
American academic circles as leading historians. This professor was re- 
garded by his immediate colleagues as a scholar with broad interests. After 
a month he returned the book to the editor. A Study of History did not 
fall in his own field, he told the editor. It fell in no field, and he was unable 
therefore to recommend a reviewer. For some twelve years the book was 
practically unknown in the United States. The late Edwin F. Gay, the 
dean of American economic historians, who had met Toynbee and who 
had most cosmopolitan associations, had never heard of this now famous 
work as late as 1941, when I described its contents to him. 

It is often assumed that the condensation by Somervell made a Study 
of History readable. Actually Somervell employed only words and phrases 
which appear in the original work. Much of what is best and, above all, 
most readable is omitted, notably the long concrete illustrations. In its 
original form the book is more comprehensible as well as more valuable 
for the common reader. 


Why does this separation exist between the scholar and the public? Is 
it desirable? Is it necessary ? If it is undesirable and unnecessary, what can be 
done to overcome it? The gulf between the man of learning in the uni- 
versities and the public leads us to examine the nature and purpose of 
graduate study and research. It leads us to ask ourselves what aims Diogenes 
and the Committee on Social Thought have in common. 

As the history of Toynbee’s book suggests, the scholar who tries to 
create an enduring work of general and perennial interest, finds himself 
separated from direct communication with both scholars and the public. 
This situation has many causes. Among them are the course recently 
taken by university work, the instruction that has come to be given in what 
are called graduate schools in the United States, the kind of preparation 
now usually provided for the young scholar in all countries. 
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When the training in universities is not superficial and empty, it tends to 
be more and more highly specialised. In the United States this tendency 
has been carried to something of an extreme, and unfortunately foreign 
countries are often inclined to imitate our worst habits. Except for a few 
universities in the United States, there is no division into colleges, as in 
Great Britain, or into semiautonomous faculties and institutes, as in 
France. The division is into ‘departments’, and these are everywhere 
supreme when it comes to the professor’s scholarly allegiance. During 
the past thirty-five years the tendency in the United States (and elsewhere 
too) has been to expand the number of departments. 

My father, who died in 1915, was head of the department of chemistry 
at the University of Chicago from the time the University was founded 
in 1892. I remember his colleagues well. All of them could gather easily 
round the dining-room table in the modest flat in which we lived when 
I was a child—say seven or eight at the most. Recently I was astonished 
to find how all this had changed. (I should explain that in the United 
States the English habit of eating in colleges has been little developed, 
and that a single faculty club usually provides the setting for any lunch or 
dinner of a faculty group.) On entering our faculty club at Chicago one 
day, a year or so ago, I noticed that the solarium, a large hall where the 
professors ordinarily lounge about reading newspapers, was given over 
to a meal for well over a hundred guests. The head waitress told me that 
this was a meeting of the department of chemistry! 

By expanding departments during recent years we have seldom en- 
larged the range of human vision. In spite of all the criticism that has been 
levelled recently, nowhere perhaps more vigorously than in the United 
States, against specialisation in university work, the fractionisation of 
knowledge, which had gone far at the time of the First World War, has 
continued. The subject matter has been divided and then subdivided. In 
the process of making appointments to cover each subdivision the need 
for men of general culture has been increasingly ignored in practice, what- 
ever tribute is paid to such men in theory. So the tendency has been to 
narrow the vision of the professor. With the mechanisation of life his 
imaginative faculties have not been encouraged to develop. He is usually 
without intellectual resources that might enable him to break through the 
barriers which have been raised by the departmentalisation of knowledge. 

The notion that the most learned professor is he who writes most unin- 
telligibly has gained ground. For this the professors themselves are partly 
responsible. There are among them some who almost take perverse pride 
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in being unintelligible. I am told that an Oxford University scholar of 
reputation recently entered the common-room of his college and an- 
nounced triumphantly to his colleagues: ‘At last I have written a really 
good book. Not only will no one read it; no one can read it!’ 

Specialisation in university work has done much for learning, and the 
right kind of specialisation is not the enemy of intelligibility. An out- 
standing example of the value of specialisation can be found in the history 
of the Normans. During the ninth and tenth centuries this Viking people 
from Scandinavia raided the coasts of continental Europe and settled in 
the area of north-western France along the English Channel, in a stretch 
of lovely country to which they gave their name—the dukedom, and 
later the province, of Normandy. They soon adopted the ways of Europe, 
including the Christian religion, and merged with the local population 
until Normandy became one of the strongest feudal states of the eleventh 
century. As every schoolboy used to know, that was when the Normans 
conquered England. Other Normans attacked the Arabs in Sicily and part 
of southern Italy and established another state. Later Anjou, Poitou and 
Aquitaine were brought into the Norman orbit through the fortunes of 
marriage. During the last half of the twelfth century the Norman empire 
rivalled in extent and political power the kingdom of France and the 
imperial dominion of Frederick Barbarossa. Yet, as a separate bit of his- 
tory, the story of the Normans ends in 1204, when the French king, 
Philip Augustus, made the duchy of Normandy an integral part of France, 
or at the latest in 1250, when, with the death of the emperor Frederick II, 
who was half Norman, all Norman dominion ended in Italy. 

The history of the Normans might never have been written had it not 
been for the age of specialisation in learned work that began in earnest 
about a hundred years ago. If Norman history was to have a general 
interest, it had to be studied minutely. At the same time the specialist had 
to be a person of wide culture, with a clear view of history as a whole, 
with a firm philosophical grasp of the significance of man and his destiny, 
as these were understood in the classical and the Christian traditions, and 
with a mastery of the literary art. As fortune had it, three men who 
possessed these qualities and who were also human beings with a charm 
that has a universal appeal, were attracted by Norman history at a time 
when the possibilities in historical specialisation, based on short periods 
and small territories, first became apparent, and when this kind of his- 
torical specialisation provided a fresh form of creative expression. The 
oldest of the three was a Frenchman, Léopold Delisle, the great archivist 
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and librarian, whose long life ended just before the First World War. 
Like the others, he combined political with constitutional history and 
with the history of ideas, and, in addition, he inquired exhaustively into 
economic history. His book on the agriculture of medieval Normandy, 
first published a century ago, is still the most informative work on medie- 
val agriculture in existence. The second was Charles Haskins, of Johns 
Hopkins, Wisconsin, and Harvard. His powers for carrying on minute 
research in medieval manuscripts gave him a fine scholarly reputation at an 
early age. His subsequent Lowell Lectures, The Normans in History, 
revealed an equally remarkable capacity for historical generalisation, 
which was made possible by a gift for disentangling the important from 
the unimportant. This is a book that the common reader could read with 
profit and pleasure, although, as a matter of fact, it is hardly read at all. 
The third, Sir Maurice Powicke, of the Universities of Manchester, 
Belfast, and Oxford, is one of the most lovable characters that the age of 
specialised scholarship has produced. His first book describes with ad- 
mirable comprehensiveness the background of the loss of Normandy to 
France. Between them, Delisle, Haskins, and Powicke made the history 
of the Normans the important episode that it was, by weaving that episode 
into the whole of history. 

Like all procedures that are open to the human mind, pushed beyond 
a certain point, specialisation yields diminishing returns. A year ago I pre- 
sided at a meeting in Paris, one of many such meetings held by the Inter- 
national Congress of the Historical Sciences. This meeting was devoted 
to medieval social and economic history. A learned English scholar read 
a paper on medieval charters, in which he remarked that Haskins’ studies 
have not exhausted the material in the charters issued by the dukes of 
Normandy. The thesis of this scholarly gentleman, if I understood it 
rightly, was that much more research should be done on these charters. 
I do not say nothing would be added to knowledge if this research were 
done, but I do say that books of the quality and general interest that we 
have from the pens of Delisle, Haskins, and Powicke are not likely to 
emerge from such research. 

What is becoming true of ever more minute specialisation as the principle 
of research in historical study is coming to be true of specialisation in nearly 
all branches of higher learning. The Delisles, Haskins, and Powickes of the 
future (and we can only hope that their ilk return) will not be harvested 
from the kind of fragmentisation of research that has become the main 
preoccupation of graduate schools in Europe and the United States. 
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When, during the last half of the nineteenth century, these men were 
young, a need was felt among the scholars who were devoting themselves 
to special branches of knowledge to form small groups—most of them 
national, but some international—to hold sessions periodically, at which 
they could meet and discuss their problems, particularly when these prob- 
lems cut across the lines of their own special fields of study. Some prob- 
lems of method recurred in all departments of specialisation; in historical 
work, for example, every specialist had a common problem in the inter- 
pretation of documents. And this matter of evidence was not confined to 
history: for writers of detective stories, like Conan Doyle, for lawyers and 
judges, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., for students of literature, like 
John Livingston Lowes of Harvard, who published a book of some five 
hundred pages in which he analysed the mind of the great poet Coleridge, 
questions of documentary evidence present similar aspects. Such questions 
occur even in the daily life of the ordinary man and woman if they engage 
in correspondence with their friends and relatives. Evidence of the same 
species becomes a heart-rending problem in many a love letter. We have 
only to think of the pages of uncertainty which Proust devotes to his 
relations with Albertine in The Sweet Cheat Gone. Is Albertine really in 
love with him or not? Every scrap of evidence has to be sifted and 
considered in every possible light. 

When they were formed, the learned societies had matters of general 
interest to discuss, and the meetings with peers provided a congenial 
setting for the discussions. What has become of such meetings? Anyone 
engaged in the hotel business of a large city in the United States is likely 
to have seen that, in their outward aspects, they are difficult to distinguish 
from meetings of rotary clubs, of automobile manufacturers, of chain 
store executives, of presidents of universities, or of national college frater- 
nities. Some of the learned associations have grown so large that three 
cities—New York, Boston, and Chicago—alone have hotels big enough 
to take care of them. It was the proud boast of the builder of the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, in the midst of the building boom of 1926, that one 
could live in the new structure ten years and occupy a different bed every 
night. It is no wonder that the Stevens became the mecca for learned 
associations. 

The growth and multiplication of these associations may have contri- 
buted a mite to the expansion of the hotel business, but in most cases it 
has contributed nothing to constructive discussions among men of learn- 
ing and culture. It is on references to recurring universality that creative 
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intellectual conversations thrive. Most of the learned associations in the 
United States meet between Christmas and New Year’s Eve, at a time when 
the chief need of most professors is quiet recuperation from an exhausting 
three months of teaching. One of the chief objects of a faculty member 
seeking promotion is to get his name on the programme of his association 
so that he can show it to his chairman, who shows it to his dean, who in 
turn shows it to the president. One leading subject of conversation at the 
meetings is the vacancies (with the war crisis it is rather the lack of vacan- 
cies) for specialists in each university in the fields of teaching covered by 
the association. Candidates are advised by the chairman of their depart- 
ments to be on hand and to circulate through the hotel lobbies, so that 
each university may display its wares for the others to see, much as the 
publishing houses take booths in the same hotel to display the textbooks, 
which provide a very mediocre substitute for the works of general 
interest with the composition of which a few talented scholars ought to 
concern themselves. If there are good papers, and sometimes there are, 
few men hear and fewer still discuss them. The great conversations of 
half a century ago have almost disappeared, and so have the subjects, like 
the nature of evidence, which touch us all as human beings. The most 
depressing thing is that the distracted persons who assemble at each of 
these association meetings now provide the major constituency for the 
scholar, the only audience that he has outside the classroom. 

What is needed to meet these conditions constructively is not merely 
small reforms. What is needed is refoundation: university work of a new 
kind which cuts across all the present special fields of knowledge and 
claims a different kind of audience for its work—the kind of audience for 
whom a writer like Jane Austen composed. If that kind of audience no 
longer exists, the new university work should create it. 

No person could claim that he has found a perfect formula for the 
graduate school that is needed. Formulas are not what the mind requires, 
especially to-day, when there is a disposition in the world to plan and 7 
determine our lives independently of the right of the human person, to 
express what is best and most precious, most personal, and at the same 
time, for that very reason, most universal. But we have the right to dis- 
cuss the nature of such a graduate school. This right becomes a duty for 
a person like myself, who, during the past ten years, has been part of a 
group which might hope to provide the nucleus of such a graduate school, 
or at least to set an example for other, better qualified groups. 

How would it be possible to combine the discoveries in numerous 
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special fields of knowledge which have a significance for the nature and 
destiny of man? How could some common understanding be reached 
concerning the new, more general problems that confront the mind 
to-day? By what methods should scholars work towards the solution of 
such problems? These, it seems to me, are the important questions which 
face us. They cannot be dealt with by anything resembling a mass move- 
ment. The universities are now too many and too large to swing their full 
energies in the right direction. That must be rather the function of small 
groups such as the Committee on Social Thought and of an international 
review like Diogenes. Yet, at the same time, the audience with which the 
university man who belongs to such a committee or writes for such a re- 
view is provided by his classes and by the learned associations to which he 
belongs is not enough. Such an audience often presents him with valuable 
and suggestive criticism and with useful information concerning materials 
for study which might otherwise escape him. But it is as a man of letters, 
or even as some other species of artist, more than as a professor in the 
conventional sense, that the member of our new graduate school would 
need to approach his work. Therefore no subject of inquiry can properly 
be left outside the scope of such a school. 

During the past hundred years learned men have confined themselves 
more and more to matters that can be proven by positive evidence. Posi- 
tive evidence has come to be identified with men’s sense perceptions. If 
all competent astronomers, looking through a telescope at a star, agree 
upon the existence of some observable property in the star, we have 
knowledge. If all competent chemists in bringing several substances 
together as an experiment observe the same reaction, we have know- 
ledge. If all competent historians study a document and agree on a text 
or some particular point in a text, we have knowledge. 

For example, an eminent German scholar named Brunner, a great 
historian of medieval jurisprudence, attributed two twelfth-century 
Norman documents (both with a considerable importance for the insti- 
tution of trial by jury) to Henry Plantagenet, count of Anjou, duke of 
Normandy and also King of England as Henry II. Later Haskins carefully 
examined all the documents which form the cartulary of Bayeux Cathe- 
dral known as the Livre noir. On the margin of these two writs, and of 
ten other documents, he found the initial G clearly traced in a twelfth- 
century hand. Thus Haskins proved that the critical writs were not by 
Henry, but by his father, Geoffrey Plantagenet. There was no disputing 
the matter if you had a good pair of eyes or could employ a magnifying 
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glass, even before a change in modern technology made it possible to 
clarify the MSS. with the help of recently discovered ultraviolet rays. 

The limitations inherent in rigidly confining knowledge in this way 
to matters that can be materially proven, have become more apparent 
during the last half century than they were during the nineteenth century. 
Two kinds of intellectual inquiry have revealed these limitations. 

For one thing it has come to be recognised, in the work of Sir Charles 
Sherrington, for example, that the human mind cannot be explained 
adequately in physiological terms, as some men, like Jacques Loeb, once 
supposed it might be; and that we cannot know the mind in the same way 
that we know by our eyes that the letter G rather than the letter H appears 
in the Livre noir. My colleague Professor F. A. Hayek of the Committee 
on Social Thought is at work on a book which suggests that it is, indeed, 
impossible for the mind to fully explain itself’ What is required for a 
satisfactory positive explanation of anything is, objectively, independence 
from what is to be explained. Consequently, while it is possible to explain 
the functions of the body scientifically in biological terms, it would be open 
only to a higher perception, independent of the mind and independent f 
of human desires, passions, weaknesses, and qualities, to explain the mind. 7 

Now it is only by virtue of this same mind that a man can arrive at any | 
knowledge whatever. Even the positive knowledge that we possess is 
presented to us in the light of the peculiar human attribute, the mind. So 
everything we are taught about the physical universe and the biological 
universe is contingent upon the working within men and women of a 
human attribute whose nature and limitations none of us can know objec- | 
tively. Therefore we cannot claim that any of our conclusions in the 
realm of fact have absolute validity. Viewed in other terms than those of 
the human mind, they might appear in a different light. 

The second development in recent intellectual history which has under- 
mined certainty in the realm of positively ascertainable facts is the recogni- 
tion among great natural scientists themselves of the limitations of their 7 
work, a recognition brought about by some of the discoveries to which | 
their positive methods have led them. As a result of the theory of rela- 
tivity, the quantum theory, and the general progress of nuclear studies, 
the idea has disappeared that there is any ultimate material foundation 
for matter, space, and time. Here the human mind, in its search for the 
structure of the physical universe, has revealed the incompleteness of 
positive knowledge in examining the very subjects in which scientific 
methods, as exploited with unprecedented zeal since the sixteenth 
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century, proved so extraordinarily illuminating. The universe is perhaps 
finite, but who can say that it is final? 

These discoveries have cut the ground from beneath the feet of nearly 
all learned work done in the universities. They have perhaps undermined 
the foundations of all intellectual life. As Alfred North Whitehead ex- 
pressed it, the system of concepts for scientific research, according to 
which “every university in the world now organises itself, . . . is quite 
unbelievable’. The situation which these new discoveries present pro- 
vides the setting for any new graduate school, if it hopes to measure up 
to its responsibilities. The way in which the mind now meets these new 
discoveries is of overwhelming importance to the human race. 


If I am not mistaken, it is your purpose, as editor of Diogenes, just as it 
is mine, as a member of the Committee on Social Thought, to meet the 
problems raised by these new discoveries with a single intention—that 
of serving truth. Is it not of great moment both for Diogenes and the Com- 
mittee to recognise that the truths we seek are not to be found by a 
slavish adherence to the established methods of research any more than 
by a slavish adherence to the current divisions into which knowledge 
has been split? Is it not of great moment to recognise that the truths 
discovered in the natural sciences, and still more those discovered in 
the social and humanistic sciences by positive methods derived from the 
natural sciences, are limited truths? Whitehead refers very justly to the 
‘inherent confusion introduced by the ascription of misplaced concrete- 
ness to the scientific scheme of the seventeenth century’. That century, 
he explained, ‘produced a scheme of scientific thought framed by mathe- 
maticians for the use of mathematicians’. It is essentially the system which 
“dominates every university in the modern world. The great charac- 
teristic of the mathematical mind’, he goes on, ‘is its capacity for dealing 
with abstractions; and for eliciting from them clear-cut demonstrative 
trains of reasoning, entirely satisfactory so long as it is those abstractions 
which you want to think about.’ 

I would suggest that as scholars and thinkers concerned with the 
synthesis of knowledge, with bringing together what man has learned 
about the physical and biological world in relation to the more pro- 
found issues of his nature and destiny, we can no longer confine 
ourselves to the system of concepts which now prevails in universities. 
We cannot confine ourselves to what is demonstrable in palpable terms. 
The ‘scientific scheme of the seventeenth century’, the mathematical and 
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experimental approach to knowledge have amazingly helped men to 
produce more goods and to live longer, to become more numerous: 
they have swung the emphasis in men’s thinking to matters of quantity 
which are by their nature particular. The great issues that face the world 
to-day are how men can live together better and more peacefully, how 
they can enrich human experience and develop charity, love, and tender- 
ness which it was one of the great achievements of Europe and America— 
of the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon peoples—to cultivate in the presence of 
the hard labour and the profuse bloodshed of centuries. What is rieeded to 
meet these issues is an emphasis on matters of quality. If we are to ask 
the right questions concerning the problems that face a new graduate 
school or a new international review concerned with all the university 
disciplines, the accepted methods of these disciplines are not enough. In 
the search for what is good and whatis beautiful itis to faith, to wisdom, and 
to art that we must turn. Here science, as it came to be understood from 
the late sixteenth to the early twentieth century, is an extremely useful 
servant, but it is a poor guide, and it may well prove a fatal master. Many 
years ago Miguel de Unamuno, the distinguished man of letters who was 
rector of the university of Salamanca, stressed the antithesis between 
science as it came to be understood in modern times, and wisdom. 
“Science robs men of wisdom’, he wrote, ‘and usually converts them 
into phantom beings overburdened with facts.’ It is wisdom that treats 
matters which are of universal concern to men and women everywhere 
and always. I would suggest that these are the matters which ought to 
preoccupy both Diogenes and the Committee on Social Thought. As I 
have sought to show in a pamphlet on ‘The Universities and World 
Community’, prepared for the new International Association of Univer- 
sities, it is the responsibility of the creative scholar, the thinker, the artist, 
and the man of letters, to replace the scheme of thought first developed 
in the seventeenth century by a more complete and a more human 
scheme. It is part of our task to talk and write as specialists about subjects 
that are of universal concern to man, and in terms that can be universally 
understood and enjoyed by reasonably well-educated men. The vocabu- 
lary we should seek is the vocabulary of the world of letters at its best and 
its most intelligible. 

The mind has played a greater role in modern history than most of us 
realise. It may play such a role again. Whether it plays such a role, and 
whether the role is for good or evil, depends in no small measure upon 
the ways in which we meet the tasks of synthesising knowledge. 
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DISCOVERIES AND DISPUTATIONS 


Archaeological discoveries, unless of unusual beauty, are generally of less 
inherent interest than the conclusions to which they point. Not that they 
are merely evidence in the court-room sense of the word; they certainly 
spur the imagination, and provide tangible links with those vast, un- 
known areas of human knowledge which scholarship seeks to restore to 
us. The public interest in recovered documents of the past, however, 
seems mainly in the discovery of the objects themselves rather than in 
the interpretation of those objects. It is as if proving there was a pe t at 
a given date is of more interest than the life which made up that past. 

It is evident, for example, that public interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
is fading, now that publication of some of the new texts contained in 
them allows a preliminary assessment of their significance. Contact with 
the minds of men who composed them seems to be of lesser moment to 
many than the physical existence of manuscripts written and made use of 
two thousand years ago. 

Often in the past there has been good reason for interest to decline 
between the time of discovery and the eventual interpretation, for an 
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interval of fifteen to fifty years might elapse between the two events, so 
that a document was not available to other than those editing it until long 
after its novelty had worn off. But publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls, at 
least of those submitted to the American schools of oriental research, 
has already taken place. No doubt, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
which once led the field with the publication of excerpts from its scrolls 
of psalms and of The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, will 
not be far behind. The Archaeological Museum of Palestine (Rockefeller 
Foundation) which possesses the original of one of the works published 
in America (The Manual of Discipline) will do its best to shorten the 
interval that it recently indicated would elapse before publication. In 
falling behind, both institutions have the excuse that the American 
scholars have indeed acted with unusual speed. Their achievement is no 
doubt partly due to the decision to publish the text without an apparatus 
criticus, which is being prepared by Professor Leonhard Rost of Berlin and 
will appear later. 

It was thus only about two years after Dr. John C. Trever had first set 
eyes on the Isaiah scroll and identified it as such, that this manuscript and 
the Commentary of Habakkuk were available for every scholar, and only 
a year later, that the greater part of the Manual of Discipline (which had 
been entrusted to the Americans) was also available. Only the scroll con- 
taining what is believed to be a ‘Revelation to the Patriarch Lamech’ is 
still unpublished because of the physical difficulty in unrolling it—a 
difficulty which will soon be overcome. 

This rapid publication can scarcely be considered as normal. Consider 
some examples: The text already known, which is generally considered 
to have most in common with those contained in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
is that called by its original editor, S. Schechter, Fragment of a Zadokite 
Work, but more generally known on the European continent as the 
Damaskusschrift, or Ecrit de Damas. This was found in Cairo in 1896 when 
the demolition of some old houses revealed the long-forgotton Geniza 
of a Karaite Synagogue, that is to say, the depository for worn manu- 
scripts which could not be thrown away because they contained the name 
of God. This document was first published in 1910! In 1931 numerous 
and lengthy Manichaean documents, casting a flood of new light on the 
least known of the important religions, was found at Medinet Madi in 
the Egyptian Fayoum. Writing in 1949 in his book Le Manichéisme, 
M. Henri-Charles Puech refers to them as still in the process of publica- 
tion! The still unpublished works include Mani’s own epistles and an 
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historical work of 250 pages describing the history of the Manichaean 
church from the death of its founder until the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. This last work could already be summarised by Professor 
Carl Schmidt in 1933 in a communication to the Berlin Academy. It has 
therefore been deciphered by at least one man, and could surely have been 
reproduced. Delays prior to 1939 were followed by further delays as a 
result of the war; and, what was worse, this gravely endangered the still 
unpublished papyri. 

In a similar vein may be mentioned a papyrus containing three gnostic 
works found in 1896 and still published only in part. These three works 
are likely now to appear only on the basis of the great mass of the gnostic 
scriptures contained in the thousand pages of coptic papyri found at 
Nag-Hammadi in Egypt in 1947. The study of one of the two dialects 
of Tokharian (like Hittite, a hitherto unknown Indo-European language 
recovered in this century) was delayed by the fact that for twenty years 
the documents in which it had survived were only available to the two 
learned men who were reconstituting its grammar. 

All these cases are surely reasons for being grateful to Professor Millar 
Burrows, Dr. John C. Trever, and Professor William H. Brownlee. 
Perhaps they also indicate the opportunity for investigating the condi- 
tions which delay publication of such documents, in order that we may 
seek a remedy. 

The Commentary on Habakkuk was no sooner available for study than 
an instrument invented in the Renaissance for the rapid communication 
of discoveries and ideas, to wit, an academy, was being used to get dis- 
cussion started. Within a month of publication, Professor Dupont-Sommer 
was proposing to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres at 
Paris interpretations of the Commentary of Habakkuk which have since 
been disputed in some quarters and warmly welcomed in others; but 
which have had the indisputable merit of setting an example of 
courageous challenge and of prodding the reluctant opposition. 

It seems to have been originally assumed by a large part of the general 
public that because the first scroll identified was a manuscript of Isaiah, 
it would shed a good deal of light on the Old Testament. But unless one 
sides with the small group of scholars who persist in attributing the manu- 
scripts and the original works they contain to a post-Islamic period 
(non-specialists can of course never presume that a minority of scholars 
is wrong because it is only a minority), it seems the period which the new 
documents are destined to illuminate is that of the New Testament. 
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Professor Dupont-Sommer’s interpretation involves three main points: 
(1) that the commentator on Habakkuk is identifying the Chaldeans 
mentioned by the prophet with the Romans of the last years of the 
Republic and is referring in particular to the capture of Jerusalem in 
63 B.C.; (2) that the sect that owned the library hidden in the cave of 
Ain-Feshka and of which the ‘Rule’ is contained in the Manual of Discip- 
line were the Essenes; and (3) that the Commentary on Habakkuk con- 
tains evidence that the founder of the Essenes, persecuted and martyred 
by the High Priest shortly before the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, 
claimed to be the Messiah. 

There is now widespread acceptance of the proposition that the com- 
mentator on Habakkuk was referring to the Romans—a people whose 
soldiers worshipped their standards (not a Macedonian custom) and 
who appeared under successive commanders, not under a king or 
emperor. Professor Kahle, for instance, seems to be in general agreement 
with Professor Dupont-Sommer. So is Professor Henri Gregoire of Brussels. 
Professor Segal of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem agrees that the 
commentator is referring to the Romans but thinks he may have had the 
foresight to describe them, utilising the experience of other nations, before 
they had actually reached Palestine, and therefore may have composed 
his commentary a few years later than 100 B.c. Mr. J. L. Teicher agrees 
that the Romans are indicated, but would have the author of the commen- 
tary a Judeo-Christian, that is Ebionite, writing about the time of the 
Jewish War (A.D. 66-70) in violent polemic with the followers of St. 
Paul. On this point, therefore, the differences between the scholars are 
being narrowed down. 

On the other two points differences seem to persist; there is an increas- 
ing tendency to accept the identification with the Essenes, but some hesi- 
tation remains, notably among Catholic scholars, in accepting the 
interpretation of the text as referring to a founder hailed as a spiritual 
Messiah. What clearly emerges, however, from the debate is that for the 
majority of scholars the documents spring from a religious movement 
amongst the Jews shortly before or (a rarer contention) shortly after the 
life of Jesus. They are therefore by far the most important documents 
illustrating the religious life of Palestine at that time, with the exception 
of the canonical works of the New Testament. 

Professor Kahle makes the following comment: 

I have already pointed out how misleading it is to describe as sec- 
tarian the documents found in the cave and the closely connected 
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‘Damascus Document’. There is certainly in many respects a diver- 
gence between the rules and the various presuppositions contained in 
these documents, and those which Judaism had established and accepted 
as orthodox on the basis of the Mishna and the Talmud. But the docu- 
ments in the cave make it certain that this literature was at least composed 
long before the destruction of the Temple. There is no reason to judge 
such ancient texts by norms established centuries later. These texts must 
be judged as evidence of the broad fulness of the potentialities of reli- 
gious development in the Jewish spirit at the period in question, and 
not as products of a hole and corner sect.’ 

Here we have, according to Professor Kahle, examples of the Jewish 
religious literature that was rejected when a Jewry that no longer had a 
capital or a native land had, in the course of the second century, to draw 
tight the strings of orthodoxy so as to maintain its cohesion. The dis- 
coveries from the cave allow us to suppose that at the time of the great 
Jewish auto-da-fé, one of the greatest in world history, there were groups 
of Jews at great pains to preserve the literature rejected by official Jewry. 
Whether or not Professor Kahle is right in supposing that the manu- 
scripts in their late Hellenistic urns were only concealed at the end of the 
second century from the eyes of the orthodox Rabbis, there can be no 
doubt of the capacity of this literature to split Jewry. Indeed, as recorded 
in a letter of the Nestorian Patriarch Timotheos, part of these writings 
were found in a cave (Ain-Feshka or another) towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, were copied, as the manuscript of the Damascus 
document proves, and became at least a powerfully contributing factor 
in the great Karaite schism. 

While Professor Dupont-Sommer has noted in the documents the 
possibility of a Neo-Pythagorean influence, Professor Kuhn of Géttingen 
insists on the indications of Jewish contact with Zoroastrians, producing 
a strongly marked dualistic conception of battle between good and evil. 
At the same time he notes an insistence on salvation by knowledge that 
foreshadows gnosticism, just as other elements in these new works appear 
as stepping-stones in the direction of Christianity. 

It is the gnostic conception of knowledge that we have here, without 
the specific gnostic mythology. We have a first mould of gnostic 
thinking, centuries before the gnostic texts; but this gnosis—and this 
is the decisive element from the point of view of the New Testament— 


'P. Kahle, Die hebrdischen Handschriften aus der Hohle. Stuttgart: Kohlhammerverlag, 
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is rooted in the Jewish religion of the law and in late Jewish Apocalyptic.* 

As to the light that the new documents cast on the New Testament 
itself, Professor Kuhn makes two points. First, ‘in these texts we come 
upon the soil in which St. John’s Gospel grew, and this soil is Jewish- 
Palestinian. It is not the pharisaic-rabbinical Jewry, but a Palestinian- 
Jewish pictism of gnostic structure.’ Second, Professor Kuhn has attempted 
to examine the light that the consecrated monastic meals described in the 
Manual of Discipline may be thought to cast on the presuppositions in the 
minds of those amongst whom the rite of communion was instituted.’ 

Finally, Professor Marcel Simon of Strasbourg University has the 
following statement: 

To explain ancient Christology, much use has been made of Hellen- 
istic religious feeling and theology. No doubt they should not be 
eliminated entirely. But it is more and more apparent that Jewish 
monotheism at the time was not as rigid as has been supposed, at least 
not in circles that escaped the control and domination of Jerusalem and 
of the official teachers there. Though Paulinism is still in vigorous con- 
trast with the Christology of the first Palestinian disciples, it no longer 
represents such a radical departure from Judaism taken as a whole as 
might be supposed. It appears more and more that primitive Chris- 
tianity in all its shades is an authentic product of Judaism, but of a 
Judaism varied in form as well as colour.‘ 

Note-—A communication to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres by Father 
de Vaux has cast important light on the probable origin and date of concealment of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Father de Vaux, of the French School of Archaeology at Jerusalem, 
and M. L. Harding, of the Jordan Antiquities Service, have investigated the ruin at 
Kirbet Qumran less than a mile from the cave where the scrolls were found. This 
building (30 x 37m) seems to have been inhabited from the last years of Augustus 
till the first Jewish War (A.D. 66-70) and not much before or at all after. The evidence 
consists of coins as well as of pottery. Sunk in the floor was an urn of the same type 
as those that contained the scrolls, but this time clearly a household storage-jar. The 
building was of roughly squared stones with wattle partition walls and with a central 
room surrounded by benches. It had been abandoned in a hurry. The neighbouring 
cemetery was too large to have served any normal local population and suggested 
that men were brought there to die or be buried. There was no funeral furniture and, 
with one exception, all were buried six feet deep with their heads to the South. 
Father de Vaux withdraws categorically his earlier conclusion that the jars in the cave 
*K. G. Kuhn, ‘Uber den urspriinglichen Sinn des Abendmahls’, Evangelische Theologie 50/51 
Heft 11/12, 1951. 

sKuhn, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Heft 2, 1950. 
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were not made after 100 B.c. and were made specially for the manuscripts. He also 
withdraws his conclusion that the scraps of Roman crockery in the cave were 
evidence of an intruder. He inclines to the hypothesis that the manuscripts were part 
of the library of a group of Essenes established at Kirbet Qumran and that this 
community may have been that mentioned in a famous passage by Pliny the Elder. 
There is thus no longer anv archaeological opposition to the composition of at least 
the Commentary on Habzkkuk after the Roman conquest of Palestine, as first pro- 
posed by Professor Dupont-Sommer, and considering the whole body of new works 
as evidence on religious movements in Palestine before, during, and after the life of 
Jesus rather than on those during the age of the Maccabees. 


The first International Congress of Pyreneeists, organised by the Insti- 
tuto de Estudios Pirenaicos of Saragossa and held in San Sebastian in 
September, 1950, was not only of importance to local historians and folk- 
lorists. Papers presented were on various themes: geographical, geological, 
climatic, archaeological, anthropological, ethnological, historical, and 
linguistic; while the countries represented by scholars included not only 
Spain and France but also Portugal, Brazil, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Germany, England, and Scotland. Subjects varied from the prospects 
of finding petrol in Gascony, place names, rites on St. John’s Eve, and 
megaliths, to Basque philology. It is in the western Pyrenees that the only 
pte-Indo-European language of western Europe has survived. Round the 
eastern end of the range, Islam once thrust into France. In the valleys of 
the southern foothills the strength of half-barbarian little principalities 
was nursed for the reconquest of Spain for Christendom, with enormous 
consequences for the New World and for North Africa, caught now in 
along blind alley and unable to fulfil its earlier promise. It was to a great 
extent round the ends or through the passes of the Pyrenees that the 
civilisation of Moslem Spain filtered into Christian Europe, fertilising 
literature, art, science, and philosophy and contributing thus to the 
creation of the force that provoked its doom. 

For the moment perhaps it is most pertinent to note the papers dealing 
with Basque linguistic studies, since these have made such remarkable 
progress in recent years and raise issues that extend literally from one 
end of the Old World to the other. 

The main achievement of the last quarter century has been to establish 
a now generally admitted connexion between the Basque and the 
Caucasian languages. Research led in two directions: the Hamitic lan- 
guages of North Africa, and those of the Caucasus. In the former direc- 
tion, studies suggest that there may indeed have been some infiltration of 
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Semitico-Hamitic vocabulary into Basque, presumably through Iberian, 
which is known by a hundred and fifty inscriptions containing a thousand 
words to which no satisfactory clue has been found. But the attempt to 
interpret Iberian in the light of Basque has failed. Sefior Antonio Tovar 
of Salamanca observed at the Pyreneeists’ Congress that in his opinion, 
“Iberian appears to be a preponderantly Hamitic language with Caucasian 
elements of Hamitic vocabulary’. Professor Lafon of Bordeaux had 
reservations about going even this far with regard to Iberian, so long as 


the inscriptions remain meaningless to us; but comparative research in § 


Basque and Caucasian has been offering a »rowing series of confirmatory 
indications of kinship. 

Since there are eight or nine Basque dialects, some quite insufficiently 
recorded (Professor Gavel of Toulouse called, at the Congress, for a last- 
minute effort to record the Roncalais dialect before it disappears) and 
forty Caucasian languages of which several, especially those of Daghestan, 
are very little known, the task of comparison is a very difficult one—the 
more so since the Caucasian languages are surprisingly divergent. Only 
recently has it been satisfactorily established that the North Caucasian 
and South Caucasian languages form a single family. The northern group 
is phonetically unstable due to a strong tonic accent, but archaic in 


grammar owing to the lack of outside contacts. (One village was often 7 


unable to speak with the next until Russian was introduced as a common 
language.) The southern group is phonetically more stable but has been 


strongly influenced by Indo-European languages for over two thousand | 


years. Thus, as Professor Georges Dumézil explained in a lecture delivered 


to the Institut de Linguistique of Paris University in 1934, it is natural 7 
that the kinship of Basque with North Caucasian languages should be 


perceptible in grammatical forms and conceptions, while with the South 
Caucasian group, it is mainly a matter of vocabulary. The kinship of 


North and South Caucasian languages with Basque is thus a final proof 7 


of their kinship with one another. Corresponding roots and grammatical 
forms corresponding to those in Basque are sometimes found in several 
Caucasian languages, sometimes in only one. 

While the Basque-Caucasian hypothesis is being steadily strengthened 
by research, another hypothesis (put forward principally by Professor 
Karl Bouda who was not at the San Sebastian Conference) is still very 
much uncharted. This would link the Basque-Caucasian group with an 
otherwise isolated language group in the extreme north-east of Siberia, 


including Tcouktche, Koryak, and Kamchadal. 
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Even the purely Basque-Caucasian hypothesis raises the question of 
the original centre of distribution of a language group with such widely 
scattered survivors. This can perhaps never be solved. It is unlikely, if 
only for geographical reasons, to have been the Basque country. The 
Basques have the unusual distinction of being a language group with a 
strongly marked physical homogeneity, including, as Dr. Henri V. Vallois 
of the Musée de l’Homme in Paris pointed out to the Congress, a distribu- 
tion of blood groups that is most unusual in Europe. The survival of a 
particular language and particular physical characteristics in this area is 
more likely to be due to geography than to an original connexion be- 
tween the two, so that the Basque language must be supposed to have 
been brought to its present area by invaders who found the homogeneous 
ancestors of the modern Basques already in situ. Professor Lafon suggests 
as a date worth discussing somewhere between 2500 and 2000 B.C., 
when the age of metals was first introduced into the region; and he 
raises the question whether traces of pre-Basque language can be detected 
in the Basque of to-day. 

Professor Lafon proposed to the Congress (in a paper since published 
by the Instituto de Estudios Pirenaicos) the following programme of 
research and field work: (1) search for pre-Latin words in the romance 
dialects of the Pyrenees; (2) amongst these, distinguish those of (a) Celtic, 
(b) other Indo-European origin, and (c) those which appear not to be of 
Indo-European origin; and in this last class, those which refer to specifi- 
cally Pyrenean things or beings; (3) apply the same analysis to Pyrenean 
words preserved in old authors; (4) distinguish in Basque the words of 
(a) Romance, (b) Latin, (c) Celtic, (d) Germanic, (e) Hamitic-Semitic 
origin, (f) those that can be attributed to a common Basque-Caucasian 
origin, (g) those common to Basque and Caucasian though, probably, 
of other origin, (h) Basque words with no equivalent in Caucasian lan- 
guages but an equivalent in other Asiatic languages, (i) words which come 
into none of these categories; and amongst these, words which refer to 
specifically Pyrenean things or beings. The words in classes 2 (c) and 
4 (i) may well derive from the pre-Basque speech of Pyrenean tribes. 

This fascinating programme clearly implies collaboration between 
scholars of unusual attainments, and field-workers who might be school- 
masters or doctors familiar with the speech and the lives of remote valleys 
through their daily work. To be fully successful, there should of course 
be a complementary programme applied in the Caucasus and Siberia. 
Only twenty years ago it was still possible for a Western scholar to get 
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permission to do field work in the Caucasus. It would also have been 
possible for a Soviet scholar to do field work in the Pyrenees. Today that 
seems a remote and happy age! 


The news of the discovery of yet another cuneiform library at Harran 
by a Turco-British archaeological expedition, with, at a first estimate, 
some 3,000 tablets, raises the question of whether there are in the world 
enough scholars able to read cuneiform. 

There are believed to be between 300,000 and 400,000 cuneiform 
tablets dug up and distributed in different libraries and museums. A very 
large number of these are of course business or administrative documents 
which, individually, are of minor interest. They are in various languages, 
but the great majority are in Akkadian (which used to be called Baby- 
lonian), a language used not only by Mesopotamians whose mother tongue 
it was, but also as a lingua franca by neighbouring nations, such as the 
Elamites. After the Akkadian tablets, the next most numerous are probably 
the Sumerian, followed by the Hittite (about 15,000 in all, some thousands 
in Elamite) as well as a few in other languages of the Hittite Empire; some 
in Hurrite (no big collection of Hurrite tablets has ever been found), and 
a much smaller number in Vannic, i.e., the language of the kingdom of 
Urartu around Lake Van. 

From early excavations the principal museums acquired large collec- 
tions, since the Turkish government was not originally interested in 
keeping them. Thus the British Museum has catalogued 23,000 tablets, 
mainly from Nineveh. The Louvre has about 10,000 of its own. 

In recent years the governments of the territories where tablets have 
been dug up have first of all required that tablets should only be loaned 
—to be read and published and then returned; more recently, they have 
made it a condition of excavation that the tablets shall not leave the terri- 
tory. The former situation has led to the practice of reading and publish- 
ing newly found tablets rather than those already in museums. Thus of 
the Louvre collections, about 2,000 remain to be read. These have of course 
been submitted to a cursory examination for cataloguing, and those of 
obvious interest were studied first; even so, amongst those only recently 
read was a remarkable poem of at least 1800 B.c. about Sargon of Akkad, 
on which M. Nougayrol made a communication to the Académie des 
Inscriptions in March 1951. Many other museums have at least as large 
an unread percentage as the Louvre. A huge stock of about 35,000 tablets 
at Stamboul has been surveyed in the last dozen years by Professor 
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F. R. Kraus, but little of its contents has been published. (The very vigorous 
young school of Turkish archaeology and epigraphy has naturally enough 
devoted itself mainly to the first Anatolian empire, i.e., that of the 
Hittites.) The number of unread tablets accumulating in Middle-Eastern 
museums must be considerable. 

Scholars are needed, of course, not only to read, transliterate, and trans- 
late a text once, but to continue comparing and studying texts already 
known in the light of new knowledge. The whole study of Akkadian 
has been carried on, to date, without the help of anything that Greek or 
Latin scholars would dignify with the name of a dictionary. It is only in 
five or six years’ time that the University of Chicago dictionary of Akka- 
dian will be ready, with, for the first time, the use of words illustrated by 
quoted sentences. Hitherto Assyriologists have had to be content with 
provisional glossaries. This fact alone shows with what new eyes they will 
soon be able to examine texts, both old and new. Akkadian is necessarily 
a language much less thoroughly known than Latin and Greek, and yet 
even in these languages scholars are constantly correcting the current con- 
ception of the meaning of words. (Only the other day, for instance, 
M. Benveniste was able to point out that all the Latin dictionaries were 
wrong in defining porcus as a domestic pig, since the use of the word indi- 
cated clearly that it meant a suckling pig.) The other languages using 
cuneiform are all more imperfectly known than Akkadian, some very 
imperfectly indeed. Thus even when the backlog of unread cuneiform 
texts has been dealt with—and at any moment a new discovery might 
increase it by 50,000 tablets—there will still be a limitless task before the 
small band of scholars able to undertake it. 

Is there no means of increasing their number? The available posts in 
which a man can earn his living by knowing cuneiform are so few, that 
today Assyriologists are hesitant about encouraging students to take up 
their own subject. It needs an apprenticeship of about five years. In the 
past a number of specialists in such unremunerative subjects has always 
been found amongst men with inherited private means and who could 
therefore undertake a career that provided no income. For many years, 
the two principal scholars of the Louvre in this domain were Thureau- 
Dangin, who was in the above category; and Father Scheil, O.P., who, 
as a member of a religious order, had renounced his claim to all but the 
hecessary minimum of this world’s goods. Today the number of wealthy 
young men who can count on remaining wealthy is very small. And in 
no science can it be sately presumed that monks will feel a call to its study. 
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No doubt the interest which countries where cuneiform tablets are 
found are beginning to take will continue to provide valuable new re- 
cruits, as they are doing already; but they can no more be expected to 
provide the world with all its Hellenists and Latinists. Nor are these 
countries any more the only heirs of ancient Mesopotamian civilisation 
than are modern Greece and Italy of classical antiquity. The only solu- 
tion would seem to be the increase, in all countries proud of their scholar- 
ship, of the number of university or museum posts for Assyriologists. 
A very small increase in each would make a great difference. 

Another problem arises now that the tablets discovered remain in the 
country of their origin. Either the Assyriologists of other countries must 
go there to work, or a lending system must be created until such time as 
the tablets have been copied, transliterated, and published. No country 
is enriched by tablets that remain unread and unpublished. For con- 
venience it is probably desirable that both processes should be facilitated. 
That some tablets, at least, were meant to be lent is obvious since curses 
have been found on them to take effect against borrowers who damaged 
or lost them. 


When in 1946 a Kurdish shepherd boy, searching for edible roots, 
thrust the end of his crook into the rain-soaked side of Ziwiyé hill near 
Sakkiz in Persian Azerbaijan and found instead a gold ornament, he had 
struck, without knowing it, the course of a submerged cultural current 
linking the civilisations of Mesopotamia with that of China. A problem 
at present under discussion is the direction of the flow. 

The gold and silver objects of the Ziwiyé treasure did not, unfortu- 
nately, come immediately into the hands of the Persian Antiquities Ser- 
vice but were shared by the peasants of the neighbouring villages who 
tore them to pieces and in some cases melted them down. It is due to the 
pertinacious efforts of M. André Godard, inspector-general of Iranian 
Antiquities, acting with the enlightened support of the Persian Imperial 
Government, that what remains has been reassembled. Some of it, alas, 
is sadly fragmentary—one segment only, for instance, of a silver dish 
originally 144 inches wide with concentric rings of animals of the Scythian 
style has been preserved. Fortunately, a gold pectoral about 14 inches 
across, that had been torn into eleven pieces, could be entirely recovered. 
Its two rows of figures were purely Mesopotamian in the centre, but 
purely Scythian in the corners. It is hard to imagine a greater contrast 
of style than that between the fabulous, stylised beasts, winged bulls with 
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human heads, cherubim and seraphim and heraldic goats on the one 
hand, and the Scythian lynxes and hares with every muscle aquiver on 
the other. 

The treasure in fact contains purely Assyrian objects, purely Scythian 
objects, objects of local craftsmanship, and objects in which the radically 
different Assyrian and Scythian motifs are found side by side on the same 
piece of metal. 

This last feature was not entirely new, since on the superb axe of 
Kelermes, found in a barrow in the Kuban River and now exhibited in 
the Hermitage Museum of Leningrad, a Mesopotamian motif is also 
found, though most of the animals that decorate it are Scythian. The axe 
of Kelermes has been dated by K. Schefold between 575 and 550 B.c. 
For the breastplate of Ziwiyé, M. Godard suggests, on the ground of some 
of the detail in the Mesopotamian motifs, the ninth or eighth century B.c. 
—that is to say, a date before the Scythians had moved west ot the Caspian 
sea. If this dating were substantiated, it would be necessary to suppose that 
the art which has been called Scythian existed before the Scythians’ arrival 
in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus and had been evolved on the spot, 
possibly (as M. Godard has suggested) on the basis of the bronze culture 
of Luristan. This would involve readjustment of views recently advanced 
with regard to cultural contacts as far as China, since Scythian art is only 
a western extension of the art of the steppes of which the magnificent 
early stages have been laid bare by Soviet archaeologists in the neighbour- 
hood of Minussinsk in southern Siberia. 

An alternative dating of the Ziwiyé finds has been proposed by 
M. Ramon Ghirshman in Artibus Asiae (1950), XIII, 3. He considers a detail 
of the posture of two of the figures on the breastplate (arms folded 
beneath the robe) an example of the influence of Egyptian art on Assyria 
after the Assyrian king Essarhaddon had conquered Egypt. This would 
date the item about 675 B.C., a time when there was a Scythian kingdom 
in Azerbaijan closely allied to Assyria. The treasure might well have been 
hidden fifty or sixty years later during the wars which brought Assyria 
and her allies to destruction in the last quarter of the seventh century B.c. 
This date would still make the Scythian objects in the Ziwiyé treasure the 
oldest examples of Scythian art by a century. The theory would have the 
advantage of not demanding a revision of views independently arrived at 
regarding the relation of Scythian bronzes to those of the Siberian steppe 
and to the bronzes of China. 

The latest conclusions on this subject are usefully summarised by 
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M. René Grousset in connexion with the Ziwiyé treasure in the second 
number of the Revue des Musées de France. The view that the Chinese 
originally derived their bronze art from Siberia has now been abandoned 
since the bronzes of the late Shang dynasty found at Ngan-Yang from 
1300 B.c. onwards (chronology of B. Karlgen) are very far in advance 
of the rare bronze objects of the Andonovo culture, dated 1700-1200 B.C. 
by Kisselev in Drevnaia Istoria Iuzhnoi Sibiri, Moscow, 1949. (This leaves 
open the question of the Chinese bronze technique which may have been 
derived via Turkestan from the Near East.) The metal work of the 
Karasouk period (1200-700 B.c., according to Kisselev) still remains 
behind that of China. It is in the next two periods of Siberian art. Tagar I 
(700-400 B.C., bronze) and Tagar II (400-100 B.c., iron work), that the 
Siberian smiths developed their magnificent skill and artistic originality 
in the presentation of animals. Their art spread eastward into China, where 
it greatly influenced that of the Warring States (600-207 B.C.) and of the 
Han dynasty (1200 B.c.—A.D. 200), and westward in the form of 
Scythian art to southern Russia and, as is now apparent, Azerbaijan, 
where smiths seem to have existed who had been apprenticed both in 
the school of the steppes and in that of Mesopotamia. Here is one more 
case where the need for close co-operation between archaeologists and 
scholars from both sides of the Iron Curtain is most keenly felt. 
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By E. NOULET 


Le Conte Fantastique en France de Nodier a Maupassant 


BY CASTEX 


Vol. I. Paris: Librairie José Corti, 1951. Pp. 466. 


Just as a pleasure which is indulged 
discloses an unsatisfied hunger, so the 
existence of the ‘fantastic tale’, its 
perpetuation and constant change, indi- 
cates hidden needs and desires that lie 
unfulfilled in the human spirit. It may 
even be said that nothing is more reveal- 
ing about man than these extreme art 
forms, which are at once civilised and 
primitive, peculiar and all-embracing, 
highly-coloured and quickly dated. 
Moreover, it is the author’s credulity 
as much as the reader’s which invests 
them with their varied role of offering 
enlightenment, or compensation, or 
revelation. 

For it is essential that the writer 
himself believes in the fantasies which 


he unfolds; his belief may be purely 
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aesthetic, but while he is writing his mood 
must be entirely free of scepticism, 
irony, or other established habits of 
common sense. The French storyteller 
is by nature reluctant to assume a con- 
vincing attitude of goodwill towards 
the supernatural or the mysterious, 
while his readers will lose interest when 
they have reason to believe that an 
author has not taken his stories 
seriously. Thus, periodically, stories 
of fantasy gradually lose their appeal, 
until some one comes along with a 
new style or setting for the horrific 
and the unspeakable. In this way these 
tales of ‘pathos or mystery’, as 
M. Castex calls them, fall into obli- 
vion; but they are nevertheless of 
consequence in the history of ideas and 
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of man, or in the particular history of 
an enigmatic writer. 

It was doubtless because of this 
double importance that M. Castex 
undertook to trace the evolution of a 
type of tale which remained alive 
during the whole of the romantic 
period, but which tends to be dis- 
regarded to-day. 

In his book M. Castex tries to show 
that the vitality and diversity of the 
development of the literature of fan- 
tasy in France is in no way less admir- 
able than in its native Germany and 
England; and since there are numerous 
and excellent examples of this sort of 
literature not only where the imagina- 
tive faculty is bubbling and irrepres- 
sible but also among the most rational 
people in the world, given to sermon- 
ising and controlling their exuberance, 
it shows that this type of literature 
truly corresponds to a constant dis- 
position of the human soul. 

Nevertheless, M. Castex’s research, 
analyses, and comparisons make it clear 
that the ‘fantastic’ tale in France takes 
profoundly different forms from other 
literatures of the imagination—German, 
Slav, or Oriental. In general, the French 
storyteller is more of a psychologist 
and more personal, and not only does 
he not become the dupe of his own 
extravagant inventions, but he tries to 
emphasise his detachment, openly or 
with subtlety, in order to disillusion his 
reader, in spite of the rule that in this 
type of writing it is most important to 
maintain an illusion. 

In fact, an exhaustive study of this 
kind, both in its aim and method, ends 
by laying bare a physiology of the 
imagination, which shows it circulating 


in our thoughts like the blood in our 
veins, setting forth from a central 
source, fanciful on departure, sober on 
return, as it goes the rounds now ramb- 
ling, now strengthening, now sub- 
dued. It is rarely seen in its pure state 
as a living and truly creative force, but 
more often as at work in the memory 
linking those images, and then discon- 
necting and rearranging them, all the 
while very carefully taking advantage 
of the resulting disorder. A reconsidera- 
tion of those works which stimulate 
the imagination serves thus to show 
how the harnessing of this faculty re- 
dounds to the advantage not only of 
our wisdom but also of our happiness, 
our potentialities, and our goodwill. 
Despite the abundance of original 
ideas, supported by extensive and 
accurate research, and despite the accu- 
mulation of facts at the disposal of 
modern criticism which M. Castex has 
carefully used, his book remains orderly 
and clear. Broadly historical, while 
analytical and comparative in design, 
it achieves an aesthetic and psycholo- 
gical synthesis both of this genre of 
literature and of each of the authors to 
which its chapters are devoted. Further- 
more, reference to the book is facili- 
tated not only by the indispensable 
index and a careful but explicitly 
critical bibliography, but by an analyti- 
cal table, a kind of syllabus which 
permits the reader of the 466 informa- 
tive pages of this volume to find 
quickly the exact passage to which he 
wishes to return or which he desires 
to criticise. These details of composi- 
tion are by no means negligible in 
relation to so considerable a body of 
judgments and, in addition to the 
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pleasure of reading it, they make the 
book an almost perfect aid to study. 

M. Castex’s first concern was to 
define carefully the limits of the tale 
of fantasy and to discover its pre- 
cursors before trying to depict its 
modern developments. He is also con- 
cerned at the outset with differentiating 
between fantasy and the traditional 
wonder tale, by insisting that in con- 
trast to mythology, folklore, or reli- 
gious mysteries, which are external to 
man, fantasy should be linked with his 
psychology and be characterised ‘by 
a brusque intrusion of mystery into 
the realm of real life . . . linked with 
the morbid tendencies of the con- 
science which, in the phenomena of 
nightmare and delirium, projects before 
it images of its anguish or its terror’ 
(p.8). 

We can see the use, and the danger, 
of such a definition, which its author 
will be led, moreover, to alter, enlarge, 
and render more specific. Besides per- 
mitting an estimate of the value of 
works within its scope and an exclu- 
sion of those which do not belong, 
it serves perhaps to justify a certain 
choice, a partnership between the 
author and his subject which might 
even be called a defence of his pre- 
judices. This is not a reproach; it is in 
no sense like supporting an objective 
principle which strong preferences suc- 
ceed in overwhelming. Rather it is the 
germ of first-class criticism, the most 
humble attitude to adopt towards the 
men of genius one is discussing, and, 
in any case, the prerequisite of serious 
work. 

The author devotes the first few 
pages to the persons responsible for 
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the rebirth of irrationalism in France 
at the end of the eighteenth century: 
illuminati or adventurers, believers or 
charlatans; Swedenborg, Martines, 
Saint-Martin, Mesmer, Casanova, 
Saint-Germain, Cagliostro—it is not 
surprising to see that their influence 
spread in every circle, religious, aristo- 
cratic, and popular. To hold commu- 
nication with hostile or benevolent 
forces from the beyond and to employ 
improperly understood physical forces 
to satisfy an instinct for domination 
are temptations due as much to 
curiosity as to credulity. What is more 
astonishing is to see men, writers, whose 
character and activities normally pre- 
serve their stability, slowly succumbing 
to a spell which at first they distrusted, 
and indulging in hopes by which, 
formerly, they refused to be deluded. 

This is what happened to Jacques 
Gazotte, the French precursor of the 
‘fantastic tale’. In the stories which 
preceded Le Diable Amoureux, he is not 
yet among the illuminati and, antipa- 
thetic to the idea of reason propagated 
by the philosophers, he confines him- 
self to imagining impossible adventures 
and, a little cynically, makes fun both 
of himself, as the author, and of those 
who succumb to his influence. ‘Mid- 
way between the fairy story, which 
defies probability, and the realistic 
story, which dispels any mystery’, he 
succeeds in reconciling ‘two opposed 
types of invention, thus creating a 
mixed genre which later is to be known 
as the fantastic’. 

When he wrote Le Diable Amoureux 
in 1772, he knew enough of the occult 
theories to present the events in his 
story as the outcome of an initiation. 
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But beyond or beneath the level of 
magic, Gazotte does not allow his hero 
to criticise the entirely normal and 
human feeling of resistance to the 
desires of the flesh; it is this psycholo- 
gical realism sustained in a completely 
diabolical or angelic atmosphere which 
was to remain one of the hall-marks of 
the French tale of fantasy. 

After Le Diable Amoureux, Gazotte 
took his occultism seriously and de- 
voted the last years of his life to esoteric 
research. Though denying his support 
of any particular sect, he allowed his 
personal mystical views to dominate 
not only his writing, but, believing 
himself to be among the elect, his 
whole life. This practice brought him, 
at the time of the Revolution, to the 
scaffold. Thus arises the legend that 
these stories, which were originally 
written merely for pleasure, should 
now be re-read as if they were symbolic 
or prophetic. This new, and perhaps 
false, Gazotte calls to mind the in- 
fluence which he exerted on such poets 
as Gautier, Baudelaire, and even 
Apollinaire, but above all on Nodier 
and Nerval, on M. G. Lewis in England 
and on Schiller and Hoffmann himself 
in Germany. 

This first and excellent chapter which 
begins M. Castex’s work appears, then, 
as a kind of restoration of Gazotte’s 
reputation, doubly deserved both on 
account of his initiative and his 
influence. 

But M. Castex knows quite well that 
the real originator, as well as the master, 
of this kind of writing, is Hoffmann. 
The following chapter traces the curve 
of Hoffmann’s fame in France, from 
the first translation of Loéve-Veimars, 


in 1828, including the polemical dis- 
cussions which it inspired in the Parisian 
reviews, up to his triumph, in 1830, at 
the expense of Sir Walter Scott. From 
that time onwards, Hoffmann’s in- 
fluence remains general and unques- 
tioned. He is imitated, parodied, 
plagiarised, or merely avoided; but he 
remains the principal support of all the 
writing for which mystery, in what- 
ever sense, provides either the pretext 
or the subject-matter. 

M. Castex enumerates and classifies 
the fantastic stories between 1830 and 
Maupassant, before they began to be 
written in large numbers. Here, he is 
able to show, parallel with the change 
in taste, the development as influenced 
by Allan Kardec, Eliphas Lévi, and 
Edgar Allan Poe. Although he under- 
lines the fact that Hoffmann’s influence 
declined as Poe’s increased, one must 
ask whether M. Castex has attributed 
sufficient importance to the latter’s role 
from the time when Baudelaire made 
him known to the French public. 

It is possible that he has relied too 
much on the works, certainly very com- 
plete, of Léon Lemonnier; or that he 
feels less sympathy for the externalisa- 
tion of what he calls ‘frenzies of con- 
science’ than for the more charming 
fancies; or that, in his eyes, Poe’s 
lucidity is excessive. 

M. Castex has also an opportunity 
for considering more precisely the 
technique of an art which is compelled 
to leave its readers spellbound on pain 
of forfeiting its existence, which is each 
time more difficult to do as the best 
effects become dulled. 

Classification, development, technique 
are the concern of the encyclopaedic 
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chapters entitled L’Age d’Or, L’Equi- 
libre, Le Renouveau, and Le Regain. 

This general review of the subject 
prepares us for the second part of the 
work, Les Maitres du genre, which is 
most delightful and at the same time 
penetrating; and in which the reader is 
free to praise or blame according to his 
personal preferences. A desire for in- 
formation gives way to a lively interest 
which provokes the reader either to 
reject or approve. It is impossible to be 
indifferent about chapters which are so 
precisely labelled: Nodier et ses réves, 
Balzac et ses visions, Gautier et son 
angoisse, Mérimée et son art, Nerval et 
son drame, Lautréamont et sa frénésie, 
Villiers de V'Isle Adam et sa cruauté, 
Maupassant et son mal. 

The pages devoted to Nodier seem 
to have borrowed something of his 
charm and ethereal quality. The analy- 
sis, however, is very detailed and dis- 
closes Nodier’s hesitation in the face 
of the theories put forward by the 
illuminati. As his moral restlessness in- 
creased, he was consoled more and 
more by his imaginative fancies which 
found an ever increasing place in his 
work. From the point of view of a 
hard-hearted layman, M. Castex de- 
serves perhaps to be reproached for his 
indulgent attitude towards, for instance, 
La Fée aux Miettes. His clever exposi- 
tion, which describes Nodier as wishing 
to ‘confound scientific dogmatism and, 
conversely, to honour the wisdom of the 
lunatics’, does not alter the fact that 
the naiveté of the story makes it almost 
unreadable today. Fortunately, on the 
other hand, he takes a harsher view of 
Ines de las Sierras, the very failure of 
which demonstrates Nodier’s true 
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originality: for it is because he wished 
to overcome his capricious and easy- 
going nature and discipline himself, as 
did Mérimée, to use a stricter technique, 
that Nodier exchanged his charmed and 
gracious world for another realm as 
incoherent as it was artificial. 

When we come to the long and 
eloquent defence of Balzac’s insight, 
we at once recall ‘Max Jacob’s quip 
(was it a quip?): ‘Whole generations 
have been corrupted by Balzac and his 
great fresco, La Comédie Humaine, in 
which nearly everything is elemental 


Who is right? It is true that such 
novels and tales of fantasy as Louis 
Lambert or Séraphita are not included 
in the cycle of La Comédie Humaine 
and that these two kinds of works 
satisfy different facets of a complex 
character, at once mysterious and 
materialist. Could it be that more than 
all others, the mighty Balzac would be 
so transparent? For the object of our 
curiosity corresponds to the kind of 
person we are; we are trying only to 
find ourselves, and it is when we pro- 
ject ourselves in an action or a work 
that we discover our true identity. 
A lover dreams only of love, a miser 
of money, and a mystic of heaven; and 
Balzac’s powerful imagination dreamed 
only of purely intellectual, creative 
force. Thus does the young Louis 
Lambert outstrip M. Teste in ambition: 
‘We attempt to find in ourselves the 
indescribable phenomena relating to 
the generating of thought which 
Lambert hoped to discover in their 
earliest stages, in order to be able, some 
day, to describe the unknown mech- 
anism.’ In the myth of Séraphita, on 











the contrary, he remains faithful to 
Swedenborg’s teaching and seeks to 
achieve a different conquest whereby 
thought would be led into the realm 
of the supernatural. This alternating 
between optimistic enthusiasm and a 
return to human conditions charac- 
terises all Balzac’s tales of fantasy and 
gives them their common denominator. 
Their unreality is no longer unwar- 
ranted; what matters is the novelty and 
daring, and the probability or possibi- 
lity of the idea of which they are 
symbols. From this it is possible to see 
that Balzac’s fantasies are not so divorced 
from his realist novels and that the same 
current of ideas runs through both, 
though it appears not to be at all the 
same. It is this fundamental unity which 
M. Castex, following so many others, 
has tried to define and which he formu- 
lates in a conclusion which we should 
like to quote: “With the same skill, 
he knows how to make us feel the 
imagined scenes or transform the ob- 
served scenes into a phantasmagory. 
As he makes us believe the reality of 
his fantasies, so he reveals to us the 
fantasy of reality’ (p. 212). 

M. Castex’s analysis of Théophile 
Gautier’s stories tends on the whole to 
modernise their interpretation. Where 
we have seen the imagination take a 
chance and win, as in the description, 
in Spirite, of a comparatively shining 
and diaphanous universe, he has per- 
ceived a more solid background and 
the disclosure of a secret of the inner life, 
which detracts perhaps from the artist 
only to enhance the character of the 
man. 

After having shown that La pipe 
d’opium mixes genuine experience with 


imagined scenes designed for better 
artistic effect, M. Castex writes that 
‘in Le Club des Hachichins, the character 
of an experienced adventure is much 
more accentuated’. On the contrary, 
in our view, there is no better example 
of the part played by imaginative com- 
position. For after all Gautier gave the 
first account of his visit to the Hotel 
Pimodan in the feuilleton of La Presse 
on 10 July 1843. In this, he recorded 
the mental disorders provoked by 
opium with a moderation which con- 
vinces one that he is telling the truth. 
In Le Club des Hachichins, when his 
memory had been stimulated by fur- 
ther sessions, Gautier turned them to 
better account, increasing the confusion 
of the senses until its excess became 
absurd, and presenting the whole pic- 
ture in narrative form, duly planned 
as a literary composition. Nevertheless, 
though it is longer, more artistic, 
and more studied in its effects, its 
imagination (for the sake of imagina- 
tion) has stifled its vitality and power. 

What, then, is to be said in this 
respect of Mérimée? M. Castex cannot 
deny the indifference which this most 
diffident of authors professes for his 
own stories; but he thinks that ‘by the 
virtue of his art’ Mérimée contrives 
to make them ‘truly frightening’. He 
tries, therefore, to show that this 
literary talent is more effective than 
sincerity, and succeeds by means of a 
skilfully planned climax in creating 
illusion and provoking fear. When we 
consider his evidence more closely, 
when we try to see, for instance, how, 
in La Vision de Charles XI, Mérimée 
has altered a rather short but original 
document, it is plain that the method 
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he preferred for producing a better 
effect is in fact that of development 
and amplification. Does this achieve 
the desired result? It does not. Art 
exaggerates; in La Vénus d’llle all 
Mérimée’s art is unable to infuse its 
fantastic quality with life. It is not 
enough to say that the fantasy is in- 
effective; it is nothing at all, it is ridicu- 
lous; and, because of a lack of faith, 
Mérimée has not been able in any sense 
to create the haunting atmosphere in 
which the explicable touches, ever so 
slightly, on the inexplicable. With the 
natural world scarcely lost to view, 
there is no enchantment to facilitate 
our acceptance of the miraculous. La 
Vénus d’Ille remains interesting to-day 
solely by reason of the picturesque 
descriptions and the careful painting of 
local customs. 

As for Lokis or Djoumane, the psy- 
choanalytical explanation, which sup- 
posedly sheds light on their irrational 
quality while at the same time under- 
lining the author’s skill, does nothing 
to endow them with the least emotive 
or poetic power. 

The pathos of Nerval’s case is 
different, because, as M. Castex notes, 
the drama of his existence is evident 
in the transition, at the end of his life, 
‘from revery to obsession, from 
imagined fantasy to real fantasy’. 

Different, too, are the disconcerting 
overtones of a work such as Aurélia, 
born of persistent memories of love 
and the mystical feelings they evoked, 
and the slow decline of a conscience 
into final darkness. 

Nevertheless, Aurélia itself is less 
mysterious today than it was at the 
time it appeared as the genuinely 
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heroic struggle of clarity against en- 
croaching madness. Reading it even 
then left a confused impression, either 
because the description of mental 
phenomena was thought to have been 
taken for the first time from real life, 
or because the reader was overcome by 
the compactness of the style and the 
beauty of the language. It showed evi- 
dence of the influence of occultism; 
Aurélia was compared to Gazotte’s 
Diable Amoureux, and the second part 
of this autobiographical study in psy- 
choanalysis has the title Memorables, 
which is the same as Swedenborg’s 
Memorabilia. But one day criticism 
turned its dispassionate eye on Aurélia 
and began to destroy the legend which 
was building up around it. M. Pierre 
Audiat was the first to show that the 
conception of the story and even partly 
its composition were earlier than was 
believed, and that certain fragments 
existed before the author’s first sojourn 
in the Picpus clinic in March of 1841. 
This question of chronology alone was 
enough to deprive Aurélia of its title 
to being a genuine testimony in the 
sense of an objective analysis. Criticism 
went on to show that the writer’s pro- 
ject was purely literary. Thus Aurélia 
became not a transcription, but an 
invention of dreams suggested by 
occult myths. Invention and not trans- 
cription: the difference is important. 
Instead of resulting from a condition 
of semi-hallucination, Aurélia was to be 
the product of this unknown mixture 
from which ali works originate, made 
up of reflection, talent, cleverness, and 
genius. It follows that Aurélia’s obvious 
superiority must be attributed to the 
close-knit quality of the text. With so 
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clear a style, the feeling of poetic be- 
wilderment can derive only from the 
lack of connexion between the events, 
the absence of hiatus between the real 
world and the spiritual realm, and the 
symbolism which transcends all the 
incidents—a combination of circum- 
stances which bestows upon the story 
a natural improbability which is the 
condition of an acceptable fantasy. 

If we move on to consider La Main 
de Gloire, Soirée d’ Automne, Histoire du 
Calif Haken, and L’ Histoire de la Reine 
du Matin, of which M. Castex recalls 
the literary origins, we reach the con- 
clusion that the further we go the more 
we see how much these so-called 
imaginative writers have borrowed. 
Their imagination rearranges rather 
than invents, measures rather than over- 
arches, bridles rather than risks. They 
have conscientiously examined docu- 
ments, accumulated notes and con- 
sulted their predecessors—activities and 
precautions which must all stand judg- 
ment. As the contribution of learning 
grows, so does that of involuntary 
confession decline. Nevertheless it is 
always enough to leave something 
genuine and essential, even when it is 
reduced to the choice of subject, the 
myth of the hero, or the setting. This 
isa labour which M. Castex is admirably 
fitted to do: the analysis of a work; 
the establishing of the dividing line 
between the literary recollections; con- 
scious elaboration or heedless absent- 
mindedness, deceptive or ingenuous 
designs; and finally the discovery of its 
true essence, its shining inner light. 

Can a place properly be found for 
Les Chants de Maldoror among these 
stories whose style and plot mark them 


as examples of narrative? Although it 
is written in prose, its transfigurative 
power is so great, its inspiration so 
intense, and its style so lyrical, that it 
could be more easily considered as 
poetry. Is not Lautréamont himself 
comparable to Byron and Mickiewicz? 
But we can understand easily enough 
what decided M. Castex to place him 
between Mérimée and Maupassant. It 
was not only because there are several 
episodes in Les Chants de Maldoror which 
together make a narrative whole, but 
because of the extraordinary character 
of their fantasy. It is not enough to say 
that in these tales the fantasy transposes, 
decomposes, or re-composes reality, or 
that it is introduced at certain points as 
a tool of intrigue, terror, or confession. 
In Les Chants de Maldoror fantasy is the 
end and essence, the precondition and 
support, and the proud boast of the 
entire work. The realistic quality of 
some of the descriptions is only an 
illusion; we are at once upset by it and 
can see that it is a malicious trick de- 
signed to lead us astray. There is some- 
thing extravagant and repulsive about 
it. The element of fantasy is to be found 
in every word and line as well as in the 
work as a whole, and we must in this 
case reverse M. Castex’s definition: 
reality, in Les Chants de Maldoror, is no 
more than a momentary and question- 
able disturbance of the pattern of a life 
by nature exaggerated and slightly mad. 
In every other case, the characters 
undergo their ill-starred adventures, 
and witness, astonished and ill at ease, 
the transformations attributed to a 
presence beyond themselves and the 
author, such as another, invisible 
character. In Les Chants de Maldoror, the 
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author, the protagonist, and the con- 
juror make up a single person who per- 
forms in front of us and sets in motion 
monstrous transformations. Lautré- 
amont has confounded policeman, 
victim, and executioner, because he 
himself is the magician exercising his 
own will. As for the persuasive force 
of these ‘rational terrors’, as_ their 
author calls them, it is very difficult 
not to share Roger Caillois’ opinion, 
after collecting the repeated warnings 
in this lunatic work which put the 
reader on his guard: ‘The artless and 
funereal imagery which he paints and 
which, through so many characterisa- 
tions, justifies the accusation of folly 
never had such power over him that 
he lost control of his bewilderment. 
He never ceased to smile bitterly at the 
frenzy whose frightful dictates he forced 
himself to record. He decked them, ad 
lib. with supplementary horror. He 
provided the show, and sneered at the 
showman, knowing full well what poor 
fellow was motioning the gestures of 
those shaggy puppets in that trashy 
guignol.’ (Preface to the edition of The 
complete Works of Lautréamont.) M. 
Castex seems to share the same view: 
for he exclaims about the final episode: 
“Strange pages, which after such in- 
complete sketches produce the whole 
model and immediately discredit the 
entire affair by publicly denouncing the 
author’s trickery’ (p. 343). In this 
sense, Les Chants de Maldoror, though 
romantic in character, could pass for 
the height of intellectualism. The shock, 
the force, and the motive of their 
intoxicated passion is entirely the pro- 
duct of thought, and is not at all, in 
any sense, actually lived. What a 
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difference in Rimbaud’s case, where 
the shock comes first and the writing 
follows, where poetry is action before 
becoming art; and then, silence. 

We have to admire the kind of 
logical connexion that M. Castex has 
established between the six episodes 
and the different parts of each of them. 
But it must be asked whether it would 
not have been more worth while to 
consider their remarkable style rather 
than their logical connexion, which 
after all has no great importance. In a 
certain sense paroxysmal literature is 
neither truth nor art; it is as conven- 
tional—and therefore as insignificant— 
as a certain kind of honeyed sentimen- 
tality which we expect to find in a 
melodrama. But what long, rolling 
sentences we find in Les Chants de 
Maldoror; what an intoxicating, spell- 
binding, and yet precise, vocabulary; 
what varieties of syntax, muted repeti- 
tions, and continuity of rhythm, despite 
the differences of tone. It is this, the 
style, which makes the book. It is this 
which gives it its dramatic and poetic 
intensity, and to its dramatic, and above 
all its poetic, intensity the work owes 
its continued influence. Les Chants de 
Maldoror runs no risk, like so many 
tales of fantasy, of going out of fashion 
along with other aspects of mystery in 
the modern world. Because, despite their 
powerful concentration, their sacri- 
legious and childish spirit of revolt, and 
their provoking and meaningless inde- 
cency, these impure ‘songs’ breathe 
the spirit of pure poetry. 

With Villiers, kindly and remote, 
we return to more typical works, to 
stories properly called ‘fantastic’, 
whose main purpose is ‘to attack 
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severely the foolish obstinacy of com- 
mon sense’ (p. 354), so that the shining 
superiority of the ideal world should 
seem yet brighter. 

With Maupassant, we come to the 
literary reflection of biographical data 
and the indirect, but genuine and in- 
creasingly explicit, expression of morbid 
states and personal obsessions, which 
develops from the early analysis of fear 
in En Canot to Qui sait, the story of a 
man who ends by asking for his own 
confinement. 

When we come to the end of 
M. Castex’s important work, a ques- 
tion arises: Can fantasy form the basis 
of an art, or is it only a term to describe 
the decline of a type of literature? Is it 
constitutive or ornamental? To some 
extent the literature of fantasy destroys 
its own symbolism, in the sense that it 
claims, at the point where symbols 


themselves have become superfluous, 
directly to describe what the symbols 
should have been meant to express. 
And, in another sense, it suffers from 
an insoluble contradiction: its effect of 
mercy or horror depends upon a state 
of mercy or damnation which its 
author automatically loses the moment 
he decides between them. If it is handled 
in cold blood in order to produce cer- 
tain results, fantasy will be flouted and 
denounced, and lose at one blow its 
desired effect. Indeed, the only valid 
kind of fantasy is to be found in folk- 
lore and popular myth in which, as 
with children, its origin and expression 
spring from the same motives. Apart 
from that, in every other case, the 
literature of fantasy is the dubious and 
mistaken development of a certain kind 
of literature which has already lost its 
identity. 
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Chamanisme et guérison magique 


BY MARCELLE BOUTEILLER 


Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1950. 


By EVELINE FALCK 


Le Chamanisme et les techniques archaiques de l’extase 


BY MIRCEA ELIADE 


Paris: Payot, 1951. 


As the respective titles indicate, Marcelle 
Bouteiller emphasises the healing ele- 
ment in the Shaman, Mircea Eliade its 
capacity for ecstasy; Mme Bouteiller 
takes North America as the starting 
point of her study, M. Eliade, central 
and northern Asia. 

Marcelle Bouteiller’s work, backed 
up by an exhaustive bibliography, is 
divided into three sections. The first is 
a clear and precise description of North 
American shamanism, covering the 
shaman’s social situation and acquisi- 
tion and exercise of powers. A second, 
comparative part deals with medico- 
magic healing in extra~European socie- 
ties. Finally, the third part is the result 
of a personal investigation carried out 
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in France among the class of healers 
known as panseurs de secret. 

The thesis put forward is the follow- 
ing: Between the Indian shaman and 
the French panseur de secret (including 
along the way the various ‘medicine 
men’ of Asia, Australia, and Africa) 
there is no fundamental difference. 
Both have received, usually by inheri- 
tance, a ‘gift’, believe firmly in their 
powers, and are recognised in their 
social group as privileged individuals 
maintaining relations with the super- 
natural world, with the saint on whom 
the panseur calls occupying a position 
relative to that of the protector spirit 
associated with the shaman. Certain 


details, such as their invulnerability to 





fire, stress the superhuman quality com- 
mon to the two. Finally, there are the 
mystery and the ceremony which sur- 
round their cures, the use of esoteric 
formulae and of a secret language. 

Ingenious as they are, these parallels 
do not make a very convincing case. It 
is easy to demonstrate in the panseur’s 
therapeutic methods a substratum of 
ancient magic whose existence he him- 
self, as a fervent Catholic, had never 
dreamed of suspecting. But though the 
use of sacred numbers (three for the 
Trinity, twelve for the Apostles) may 
represent the co-option by Christianity 
of symbols which considerably antedate 
it, it does not necessarily follow that the 
panseur is a direct descendant of the 
shaman. Transcendence of the ordinary 
human lot is not confined to these 
specialists. 

As to resemblances between the two, 
it would be possible to draw up just as 
impressive a list of differences. Let us 
confine ourselves to a single feature, 
which we suggest as essential: the 
absence in the panseur of any sort of 
ecstatic phenomena or of double vision, 
phenomena so characteristic of the 
shaman that, according to Eliade, they 
are the source of all his powers, includ- 
ing that of healer. Further, the panseur 
specialises in one type of malady, 
whereas the shaman suffers no such 
limitation, and his role is a much more 
active one. Finally, it seems quite arbi- 
trary to detach from a whole as complex 
as shamanism a single element—the 
shaman’s power as a healer. One could 
just as easily draw parallels between the 
shaman and the fakir or the spiritistic 
medium. In our view it would have 


been preferable, instead of taking 


shamanism as a starting-point, to have 
studied types of healers all over the 
world, including shamans, but dealing 
with only this side of their activity. 

What Marcelle Bouteiller has brought 
out very successfully are the positive 
results obtained by non-scientific thera- 
peutic methods, the psychic healing in 
which suggestion plays such an impor- 
tant part. Mme Bouteiller resolutely 
directs her researches in the field of 
comparative psychopathology, studies 
destined for a great future and for which 
the road has been charted so masterfully 
by C. Levi-Strauss. 


Mircea Eliade says of himself that he 
is ‘neither ethnologist, sociologist, nor 
psychologist’, but historian and student 
of comparative forms. After the very 
methodical work of Marcelle Bouteiller, 
Eliade’s book appears somewhat tan- 
gled; its composition is not very orderly, 
as if the author had started off without 
any plan prepared in advance. He con- 
siders the granting of powers, the ini- 
tiation tests, the role of helper-spirits, 
the consecration or installation (the 
inaccurate term of ‘initiation’ makes 
for confusion), and the symbolism of 
ritual clothing, and then, from the 
point where he deals with Functions and 
Powers, abruptly adopts a geographical 
division. ‘Cosmology’ is followed by 
‘The Shamanism of North and South 
America’. The material on ‘Symbols, 
Myths, and Parallel Rites’, flung to- 
gether haphazard in a concluding chap- 
ter, which deals in a few pages with 
elements as essential as the horse and the 
blacksmith, could have been either in- 
corporated into the main text and de- 
veloped at greater length or simply 
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mentioned and reserved for future 
treatment. M. Eliade, who has very 
original and often penetrating views, 
goes beyond the scope of his 
present work. 

Everything in the book connected 
with the phenomena of ecstasy is of 
basic interest. It is a pity that Eliade 
did not confine himself to a compara- 
tive study of these phenomena: the 
material was good, and could have been 
used to a much better advantage. Again, 
he could have limited himself to the 
history and evolution of shamanism in 
central and northern Asia, a huge and 
complex field where so many reciprocal 
influences have come into play. If 
Buddhism reacted upon Tungusic 
shamanism, Lamaism bears traces of 
shamanic influence. In the symbolism 
of numbers, in the ‘infernal imagery’, 
in the ritual accessories of the Siberian 
shamans, Eliade detects Mesopotamian, 
Persian, and Indian influences. There 
again the analysis could have been 
pushed further. 

Yielding to the temptation of a 
facile comparative study, Mircea Eliade 
has preferred to set out in search of 
shamanism and shamanic elements 
throughout time and space. Even 
though he excepted Africa from his 
round-the-world trip, the field was 
already far too wide without it, and 
the study necessarily superficial. To 
draw a parallel, in such a cursory sur- 
vey, between elements arbitrarily iso- 
lated from their social and religious 
contexts cannot, as we have already 
indicated, lead to any conclusive result. 
Furthermore, the name ‘shamanic’ 
is given to elements such as ritual ascen- 
sion, the journey to the dead (the myth 
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of Orpheus) and the symbolism of the 
centre, which, as the author himself 
agrees, belong to complexes infinitely 
bigger and older than shamanism. To 
conclude from the presence of these 
elements the existence of a present or 
past shamanism seems therefore ex- 
cessive. At the most, one can talk of 
common ideas, present also in Shaman- 
ism, or assimilated by it; but which 
extend far beyond its limits. One can 
say, for example, of the mastery of fire, 
which, as Eliade points out, ‘denotes 
asuperhuman condition’, not that it isa 
notion originating with archaic shaman- 
ism, but that it is an archaic notion 
which is also encountered in 
shamanism. 

The shaman, as Eliade puts it, is 
essentially a ‘technician of ecstasy’. 
His long apprenticeship permits him 
to achieve a perfect mastery of the 
trance, which enables him to fulfil his 
functions of healer, soothsayer, psy- 
chic guide, etc. The shaman is not the 
unbalanced personality, the neuropath, 
the hysteric, or the epileptic he was 
generally believed to be. In the areas 
where the various forms of Arctic mad- 
ness are met with, the percentage of 
individuals affected is smaller among 
the shamans than among the other 
groups. Eliade admirably brings out 
this fact, already noted by Mme 
Bouteiller. In contrast with the ordinary 
cases of possession, the shaman not only 
induces but controls the trance at his 
will. In him we are dealing with an 
exceptionally strong personality, which 
will be enervated only by a too frequent 
contact with the supernatural world. 

The mental disturbances which are 
the signs of the shaman’s vocation and 
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mark the stages of his initiation, reach 
their climax at the conclusion of his 
apprenticeship when he has completed 
the twofold education received from 
his temporal master and his spiritual 
masters, the future helper-spirits. In the 
procedure of initiation, Marcelle Bou- 
teiller and Mircea Eliade recognise the 
typical pattern which comprises ritual- 
istic suffering, death, and resurrection. 
In Siberia, the spirits are supposed to 
tear to pieces the chosen individual, 
selected against his will, and to provide 
him with new organs. In America, 
where the voluntary quest for powers 
predominates, the candidate inflicts on 
himself the tortures designed to attract 
the attention of the spirits he hopes will 
become his protectors. This contrast 
probably reflects a difference of social 
situation, according to whether or not 


the shaman enjoys a privileged posi-- 


tion. ‘Cast thine eyes on this young 
man’, demands a Blackfoot shaman 
of the Sun, ‘He is poor; give him 
power and help him to become some- 
one’ (Mme Bouteiller, p. 81). For 
Eliade, it does not make any difference 
whether the candidate has been chosen 
by the spirits or whether he himself is 
after supernatural powers; or whether 
the suffering—endured or sought—is 
on both the physical and mental, or only 
the mental, plane. The only thing that 
counts is the process of initiation, and 
our two authors draw a natural parallel 
between it and the admission rites which 
open the way to social functions and 
the different ranks within the various 
secret societies. But the very univer- 
sality of these rites prevents us from 
looking on them, as Eliade would have 
us do, as a shamanic structure. We 


would rather say that shamanic initia- 
tion, and that of the brotherhoods and 
mystical sects, conform to a pattern set 
by society. 

Another factor which Sternberg held 
to be decisive in the vocation of 
shamanism, and whose importance 
Eliade tends to minimise, is the sexual 
character of the relation which unites 
the shaman and his supernatural pro- 
tector. This intimacy, noted by Mme 
Bouteiller among the Paviotso Indians, 
where protector and protected are 
supposed to ‘live as husband and 
wife’, is particularly characteristic of 
Siberia. Other individuals than the 
shaman, Eliade objects, maintain sexual 
relations with supernatural beings, and 
it is not necessarily from these relations 
that the shaman draws his powers. But 
when there is election there is no doubt 
that love dictates theselection of the guid- 
ing spirit; the fact that shamanism may 
be inherited is no contradiction, but 
merely limits the area of the spirit’s 
choice to the members of the same 
family. 

It is on this chief helper-spirit that 
the shaman will first of all call when he 
comes to exercise his functions; but he 
also possesses, to use A. Lewitsky’s ex- 
pression, an entire ‘mythic clientele’, 
recruited principally from the animal 
world. As Eliade very rightly observes, 
the shaman ‘incorporates’ these spirits 
which answer his call, guide his re- 
searches, and lend him their. aid; but he 
does not allow himself to be'* possessed’ 
by them. In this same way he absorbs 
evil spirits if need be, and talks with 
them before expelling them. 

Eliade recognises throughout the 


world numerous categories of 
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“ecstatics’ and possessed persons, and 
very diverse types of trance. Pro- 
phets, soothsayers, healers, exorcists, 
mediums, necromancers, all share in 
a special ‘sight’ or are the dwelling- 
place of a spirit; but they are confined 
within narrow specialisations. Those 
properly called ‘healers’, except for 
the diagnostician, are each versed in 
one particular therapeutic. The Poly- 
nesian prophet ‘is always inspired by 
the same god’. Those who are possessed, 
voluntarily or not, and through whose 
mouth speaks the deity which is tem- 
porarily incarnated in them, do not 
dispose, Eliade notes, of magic powers. 
The state of ‘lupa’, or forgetfulness, 
among the Malays is not a shamanic 
ecstasy. But why then call ‘shamanic’ 
those phenomena which, as the author 
himself admits, have only distant and 
superficial connexions with shaman- 
ism, and why give the name of 
‘shaman’ to no matter what sort 
of prophet or ‘pharmacist’ in Poly- 
nesia or Indonesia? This can only lead 
to unfortunate confusion. Eliade does 
not, however, throw together the 
yogi and the shaman. Indeed, he con- 
trasts ecstasy, or the release of the 
shaman’s soul, with the entasy, or con- 
centration of the spirit of the yogi, 
though exercises in meditation are not 
unknown to the shaman. A similar 
power of concentration allows the 
Eskimo Angakok and the Buddhist 
monk to achieve the contemplation of 
their own skeletons. 

Eliade further distinguishes degrees 
in the trance itself, according to 
whether it implies an ecstatic journey, 
or whether there is simply sleep, the 
shaman sinking into unconsciousness or 
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into a cataleptic state. Or again the 
shaman may content himself with a 
pseudo-trance, with a description 
according to a traditional pattern of the 
journey which he no longer trusts him- 
self to accomplish in person. Finally 
there is the artificially induced trance. 
To the techniques usually employed— 
dancing, singing, and music—may be 
added intoxication from drugs, in 
Siberia for example, from agaric and 
tobacco. By way of comparison, Eliade 
further cites the smoke of hemp among 
the Scythians, and hashish or opium in 
the Near and Far East. It would have 
been easy to extend and multiply the 
examples, but the author cannot resist 
classing these techniques as ‘vulgar 
substitutes’ or ‘recent innovations’. 
These techniques are no doubt artificial; 
but their diffusion has been enormous, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
they are more recent because they are 
easier, or that they are simply imitative 
of a ‘purer’ technique. 

Whatever the means employed to 
induce the trance, it is in and by the 
trance that the shaman fulfills his func- 
tions. His faculties as a seer permit him 
to discover the secrets of nature and of 
the future. He ‘sees’ causes and reme- 
dies. His soul leaves his body during 
the trance and takes its flight towards 
the celestial or infernal regions to seek, 
capture, or guide souls. He is ‘the 
great specialist of the human soul’ 
and the great master of the ecstatic 
journey. As a healer, he discovers and 
brings back the lost or stolen soul; as 
a psychic guide he directs the soul of 
the dead man towards its new abode; 
as an offerer of sacrifice, he conducts 
the soul of the victim to the proper god. 
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This journey restores communica- 
tions with the beyond, open to every- 
one in the age of the myth, but now 
reserved only for the privileged. Eliade 
finds these elements of the abolition of 
time and nostalgia for flight repeated 
in many a mystical sect. Alongside the 
individual experience of the shaman, 
the brotherhoods collectively seek to 
transcend the bounds of the profane. 
This transcendence asserts itself as well 
in what is usually called the shaman’s 
fakirism: insensibility to fire and 
wounds, and odds and ends of con- 
juring tricks. In these manifestations, 
which the first superficial observers 
regarded as vulgar charlatanism, Eliade 
sees not merely a ‘solicitation of pres- 
tige’, but a demonstration of the super- 
human state achieved by the shaman— 
which comes to more or less the same 


In ecstatic flight, Eliade sees essen- 


tially an ascension. This ascension is 
symbolised by the tree or the pole which 
represents the axis of the world, and 
the shaman climbs to the different 
levels, one at a time, as though they 
were different stages of the universe. 
The role of the tree in cosmology and 
the symbolism of the centre—sacred 
space—are almost universal (the author 
gives several examples). But the pre- 
sence of the tree is not an essential ele- 
ment in shamanism: it is found 
principally among the Turko-Mongol 
peoples, where the concept of the ver- 
tical representation of the universe as 
a series of superimposed worlds is 
particularly advanced. The theme of 
descent, which Eliade considers more 
recent, is equally important. Both 
themes originate in the shaman’s capa- 


city for ecstatic flight when he is called 
to make his way, now towards the 
celestial divinities, now towards the 
subterranean powers or the spirits of 
the dead; but there is nothing to prove 
the antecedence of either direction. 

Speaking of northern Asiatic 
Shamanism, Eliade concludes in favour 
of a primitive belicf in a celestial 
supreme Being, communicating with 
men through the mouth of the shaman. 
According to this view the cult of 
the dead would have developed sub- 
sequently, the number of intermediary 
spirits would have multiplied, and so 
on; in this case, ritual ascension would 
have preceded ritual descent. This evolu- 
tionary schema is purely gratuitous, and, 
moreover, presupposes a rigidly parallel 
evolution among the different popula- 
tions which have reached different 
stages. Eliade also assumes the existence 
of a primitive ‘matriarchate’ which 
preceded the ‘patriarchate’, an obso- 
lete theory. As to the cult of the su- 
preme god, it seems as a matter of fact 
to be independent of shamanism; for 
the shaman is far from always participa- 
ting in it. Even where he does play an 
important part, as in the Altaic sacrifice 
of the horse to the celestial god, the 
shaman, in Eliade’s own opinion, has 
probably taken the place formerly 
occupied by a priest. 

Eliade notes a decadence in the pre- 
sent state of shamanism. This judgment 
is not based on the report of objective 
observers, but on the evidence, unre- 
liable because essentially subjective, of 
the interested groups. But it is a uni- 
versal tendency of the human mind to 
amplify and magnify what is at a dis- 
tance. Inevery epoch and every country, 
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the past always takes on the aspect of a 
golden age, and it is always elsewhere 
or in another generation that miracles 
have been accomplished; fathers always 
appear ‘far better men than their sons’. 
In conclusion, if the work of Mircea 
Eliade teaches us many things, it does 
not really give us the bird’s-eye view 
it promised. The comparative method 
run wild leads to a dispersal, a frittering 
away of attention, in which we lose 
sight of the central figure of the shaman. 
Like the spirits dissecting the body of 
the intitiate, Eliade has examined the 
organs of the shaman, and has enriched 
our knowledge with new data; but he 
has forgotten to sew the members to- 
gether again. A better way to have 
captured the image of the shaman 
would perhaps have been to proceed 
by comparison and elimination, to have 
treated the divergences as much as the 
analogies. What is it that distinguishes 
the shaman from other individuals? He 
is not a priest and he is not a sorcerer. 
There are other classes of people who 
possess protector spirits and go through 
ecstatic experiences. Healers and pro- 
phets are to be found everywhere; but 
they are by no means shamans. The 
shaman combines the powers and pre- 


rogatives of both. If, with Eliade, we 
see in the ecstatic experience the essen- 
tial root of shamanism, we would go on 
to add: the ecstatic experience put at 
the service of a society and an ideology. 
From this primal phenomenon, which 
has evolved in fashions that differ in 
each geographical region, has de- 
veloped the magico-religious complex 
called shamanism, reaching its culmina- 
tion in central and northern Asia 
where it has integrated itself into reli- 
gious systems, assimilating their tradi- 
tions and colouring them with its own 
contributions and re-evaluations. This 
plasticity has enabled it to swim with 
the current of the great religions, to 
accommodate itself to the requirements 
of Christianity. The Siberian shaman 
would thus bow before the icons prior 
to invoking his protector spirits. If we 
consider the shaman simply as an 
ecstatic or a healer, we shall arrive at a 
definition which is universally valid 
only because it is vague, but which no 
longer corresponds to any concrete 
reality. By dint of this extensive use, 
the term ‘shaman’ is losing its signifi- 
cance; its content is disappearing and 
the term is in danger of soon becoming 
as shopworn as that of ‘totem’. 
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The publication of Mr. Briggs’ book 
will mark a date in historical studies on 
South-East Asia. For it is the first time 
that the already considerable body of 
research work relating to the history 
and archaeology of ancient Cambodia 
has been assembled, sifted, and brought 
within reach of the English-speaking 
public. 

The author has set out to write a book 
which shall at once satisfy the require- 
ments of the strictest scientific discip- 
line and those of the wide public for 
whom it is meant. It was certainly with 
the requirements of science in mind 
that he has made a point of being so 
full, and I cannot detect a single gap in 
the bibliography of 750 items which 
ends the work. This was assembled and 


drafted in 1943, but Mr. Briggs has 
scrupulously kept in contact with all 
the work published since that date and 
has taken it into account, either in the 
text itself, or in the notes. In the latter 
case, it sometimes happens that the note 
contradicts the text, but that is only a 
minor disadvantage which would have 
been difficult to avoid unless the author 
had resigned himself to being inaccurate 
or incomplete. 

Mr. Briggs has read and noted every- 
thing without failing, and if there were 
anything to reproach him with it would 
be that he has been almost too thorough. 
In his anxiety to be objective, he has 
sometimes encumbered his account by 
recalling bygone views that have been 
completely abandoned today. To show 
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the manner in which successive investi- 
gators have felt their way in order to 
arrive at what they believe to be the 
truth is interesting in itself and would 
not be out of place in a work of pure 
science or of historical criticism. But it 
is to be feared that the reader to whom 
the book is addressed will sometimes 
be a little bewildered by the presenta- 
tion side by side of divergent opinions 
of which many are out of date, and he 
might wish that the author had taken up 
a more definite stand on the more con- 
troversial questions, leaving it to him 
to find in critical notes other aspects of 
the problem, if it is of particular interest 
to him. 

In a short but substantial foreword, 
Professor R. Heine-Geldern underlines 
the importance of the subject dealt with 
and brings out strikingly the big role 
played by the Khmer Empire in the first 
centuries of the Christian era as a 
pioneer of Hindu culture in South- 
East Asia, and also the predominant 
influence which Angkorian Cambodia 
exercised from the thirteenth century 
on upon the T’ai principalities. 

In his preface, after having paid 
homage to the achievements of French 
science, and particularly to those of the 
French Far East school, Mr. Briggs 
sketches, in a few pertinent remarks, 
the characteristic features of ancient 
Cambodian history as the sources at 
our disposal permit us to reconstruct 
it. We have few military facts, and a 
certain amount of information on daily 
life, thanks to Chinese sources and 
scenes represented on monuments. 
There is a predominance of religious 
records, and prime importance is 
attached to art, particularly to the 
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architecture which forms the Khmers’ 
major contribution to civilisation. 

The order of the sections and the 
chapters is strictly chronological. With- 
in each chapter, there is a division into 
distinct paragraphs, dealing respec- 
tively with the genealogy of the king 
under consideration, his ministers and 
spiritual advisers, his foundations, his 
inscriptions and so on, and this some- 
times entails certain repetitions, the 
same fact being mentioned both in 
connexion with the epigraphy and 
with the religion of the reign. Here 
again Mr. Briggs’ fault, if fault it be, 
is over-thoroughness. On the other 
hand Mr. Briggs is to be congratulated 
on having devoted very considerable 
space to the history of those priestly 
families which played such a big part 
in the religious, artistic, and indeed 
political history of ancient Cambodia 
and whose rivalries sometimes explain 
and illuminate certain of its episodes. 

Of the five periods of Cambodian 
history distinguished in the introduc- 
tion—Fu-nan, Chen-la, Angkor, Cam- 
bodia, and the French protectorate— 
the first three only constitute the 
theme of this history of the ancient 
Khmer Empire and correspond to its 
three sections. 

The first section, devoted to the Fu- 
nan period, is divided into four 
chapters, of which the two first, based 
essentially on the Chinese sources made 
accessible by the translations of P. Pel- 
liot, describe the country and its in- 
habitants and recount the story of the 
first Kaundinya dynasty and of the Fan 
sovereigns. With regard to the relations 
between India and Fu-nan at this 
period, it should be mentioned that 
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the views of H. G. Quaritch Wales 
on the ‘cultural stages’ in the Malay 
peninsula have been much modified 
in his latest work, The Making of 
Greater India, which appeared almost 
simultaneously with Mr. Briggs’ book 
and which is reviewed in this issue. 
Chapter three studies the Hinduisation 
of Fu-nan and the influence of Pallava 

India with the coming of the aan 
Kaundinya dynasty. 

The story of the kings of this ise 
Kaundinya dynasty occupics Chapter IV; 
this is followed by a fifth chapter which 
concludes the first section and deals 
with Fu-nan art and architecture. There 
is of necessity a good deal of conjecture 
in this, since, apart from three or four 
Sanskrit inscriptions, there are no 
archaeological remains which can be 
attributed with certainty to the Fu-nan 
period. It was useful, however, to 
review the various opinions put for- 
ward by the authors who have tackled 
this question, and Mr. Briggs has done 
it with enough critical spirit to forestall 
the accusation of having been deter- 
mined at any price to create a Fu-nan 
art ex nihilo. 

The second section of the book is 
entitled ‘The Chen-la period’ (c. $50- 
802). This title is perhaps not very 
happy, because the name of Chen-la, 
which is still unexplained and which is 
certainly not a Chinese transcription of 
Kambuja, as the author supposes, was 
used by the Chinese to designate Cam- 
bodia right down to the present day. 
The term pre-Angkorian, generally 
used for Cambodian art before the 
establishment of the monarchy in the 
| Angkor area, is much to be preferred. 
In his first chapter, devoted to the 


country and its inhabitants, the author 
sets forth his views on the origins of 
Chen-la; this paragraph seemed to me 
a little confused. In the first place, there 
is no question of inferring the possible 
relationship of the Khmers with the 
Méns from the expression Mén-Khmer 
(‘as their joint name, Mén-Khmer 
seems to imply’, writes Mr. Briggs); 
for this expression, far from being an 
ethnic appellation of long-standing 
authority, is a recent linguistic hypo- 
thesis and has in consequence no value 
as proof. In the second place, there 
seems to me a certain contradiction 
between the idea that the Indians prob- 
ably met on the Middle Mekong the 
Khmers who had come from the valley 
of the Mun and the plateau of Kérat, 
and the other idea, expressed a few 
lines further on, that the appearance of 
Indian religions on the middle Mekong 
probably preceded the arrival of the 
Khmers who received them from the 
Chams. This last conjecture is based on 
the identity of name between the oldest 
of the Cham divinities and the lingam 
worshipped by the Khmers at Vat-Phu, 
ie., Bhadresvara, an identity which is 
indeed very suggestive and which 
doubtless conceals relations between 
Champa and Chen-la of which we 
know little. 

The reigns of the first kings of pre- 
Angkor Cambodia occupy Chapters II 
to V. There is one point in this period 
over which I am in disagreement with 
Mr. Briggs. He knows it and admits 
good-humouredly that his position is 
‘hazardous’, but despite the exchange 
of correspondence we have had on the 
subject, he maintains his viewpoint, 
which consists in identifying the king 
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of the Han Chei temple inscriptions 
with Bhavavarman I and not, as I 
suggested, with Bhavavarman II. 

The division of Chen-la in the eighth 
century, and the differences of the 
Water Chen-la with the Malays of 
Java form an obscure and little-known 
period in the history of pre-Angkor 
Cambodia. Mr. Briggs has succeeded, 
however, in devoting two chapters to 
it. The reconstruction of the history of 
the two Chen-las and of their sub- 
divisions, the speculations on the iden- 
tity of the Khmer king who was 
beheaded by order of the Maharaja of 
Zabag are conjectural: the author 
knows this and makes no bones about 
saying so. The only danger is that the 
popular works, general histories, and 
encyclopaedias which take Mr. Briggs’ 
book as guide will almost infallibly 
reproduce his conjectures without the 
prudent reserves with which he has 
accompanied them, and thus pure hypo- 
theses, honestly presented as such, will 
be in danger of gaining currency as 
authoritative statements. 

The eighth chapter deals with pre- 
Angkor architecture and art, of which 
recent but so far unpublished researches 
have shown that, if the relative chrono- 
logy put forward by Ph. Stern and 
G. de Coral-Rémusat is still valid, it is 
necessary in absolute chronology to 
antedate the last two styles of the 
period. After this, the second section 
of Mr. Briggs’ book ends in a rather 
unexpected manner with a ninth chap- 
ter on the reign of Jayavarman II 
before 802. The return of this king, 
whatever date be attributed to it, is 
an essential episode in Cambodian his- 
tory, and it would have been in my 
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opinion preferable not to have cut it 
in two but to have placed it at a whole 
at the beginning of the Angkor period. 
In any case, it is inaccurate to talk of 
the ‘reign’ of Jayavarman II before 802, 
for whatever was the date of his return 
from Java, the year 802 was that of the 
beginning of his reign and not that of his 
installation on Mount Mahendra, which 
is not known with any exactitude. 

The third section of the work deals 
with the Angkor period. It is far the 
most important part, since it represents 
nearly two-thirds of the book. Of its 
nineteen chapters, the first fifteen are 
devoted each to one reign, the last four FF 
recounting the progressive decline of 
the Angkor civilisation till the capture fF 
of Angkor by the Siamese in 1341. The 
task of the historian of this period, 
whose epigraphic sources are very | 
plentiful, is far easier and he is freed F 
from the temptation to pad his account 
of the empty years with speculations 
which may or may not be well founded. 
Mr. Briggs has done his utmost to 
bring out the personality of each of the 
great rulers of Angkor, on the basis of | 
the knowledge with which their inscrip- 
tions and their foundations provide us. 
His chronology, his genealogies of the 
kings and of the priests in their service, f 
his attributions of monuments to the F 
various reigns are beyond reproach, 
and any criticisms that could be made 
would be on points of detail only. 

Mr. Briggs’ book willbehighly appre- 
ciated by the epigraphists and archaeo- 
logists whose works he has used with such 
conscientiousness and intelligence, andit 
is to be hoped that it will meet with the 7 
real success it deserves at the hands of 
the public for whom it was written. 
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The Making of Greater India: 


By G. COEDES 


A Study in South-East Asian Culture Change 


BY H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


London: Bernard Quaritch, 1951. Pp. 209. 8°. 


For fifteen years Dr. H. G. Quaritch 
Wales has devoted himself to the study 
of the expansion of Indian civilisation 
in the Indochinese peninsula. His 
excavations in Malaya and in Siam, as 
well as his publications, have had as 
their object the investigation of the 
character and routes of this expansion. 
In his new book he sets forth his present 
ideas on the moulding of the arts in the 
Indianised countries of South-East Asia. 

It would be vain to look in Dr. 
Quaritch Wales’ book for an analytical 
study of the problems raised by the 
making of Greater India. It is a syn- 
thesis, or more precisely a thesis, whose 
method draws its inspiration from the 
recent works of Kroeber (Anthropology, 
1948) and Kardiner (The psychological 


frontiers of society, 1945). Already in his 
first work on the traditional Siamese 
feasts the author had displayed his 
partiality for the sociological method, 
and he remains faithful to the same line. 

The arts and the civilisations in 
general of the Indianised countries of 
South-East Asia have long been con- 
sidered as a mixture of Indian and local 
elements, and if the present tendency 
is to attribute more and more impor- 
tance to the autochtonous component 
to explain the differences of the civilisa- 
tions among themselves, Indian art and 
civilisation are nevertheless regarded 
as the predominant factor. 

Dr. Quaritch in his book puts forward 
a new point of view. For him, the 
problem is a problem of ‘change of 
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culture’ and concerns, if I follow him, 
the evolution, not so much of Indian 
civilisation under foreign influence, as 
that of the autochtonous civilisation 
under the influence of India. The change 
of culture—the Indianisation of the 
Khmers and the emergence of their art, 
for instance—is the result of the more 
or less conscious reaction of a cultural 
group to the action of a contact with a 
foreign culture. The essential factor of 
this reaction is not racial; it is the funda- 
mental character of the group, the sum 
of its specific cultural characters, which 
constitutes the ‘local genius’, local 
here being equivalent to pre-Indian. 
Within the group of countries which 
have come under the cultural influence 
of India, Dr. Quaritch Wales dis- 
tinguishes two zones. In the western 
zone, comprising Ceylon, Burma, cen- 
tral Siam, the Malay peninsula, and 
Sumatra, an extreme acculturation des- 
troyed the local genius. In the eastern 
zone, comprising Java, Champa, and 
Cambodia, the differentiation of the 
Indo-Javanese, Cham, and Khmer cul- 
tures was due to the reaction of the 
local genius whose constant features 
were rooted in the pre-Indian civilisa- 
tion peculiar to each area. Returning 
to one of his previous theories on the 
successive waves of Indian expansion, 
he distinguishes four of them corre- 
sponding to the four periods charac- 
teristic of the development of Indian 
art: Amaravati (second and third cen- 
turies), Gupta (fourth to sixth centuries), 
Pallava (530-750), Pala (750-900). 
Such is, in its broad lines, the thesis 
put forward in the introductory chapter. 
The next chapter is devoted to the 
western zone ‘which experienced the 
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colonising ardour of India in all its 
force and where acculturation was 
extreme’. In this zone the archaeolo- 
gical remains are of pure Indian type, 
the effects of each of the Gupta, Pallava, 
and Pala waves were felt everywhere, 
the last being, however, less noticeable 
in Burma and Siam; Buddhism and 
Vishnuism flourished to a greater extent 
than in the eastern zone, where the 
Sivaist cult of the lingam found a field 
favourable to its development; and 
finally there is no sign of any evolution, 
the cessation of Indian influence lead- 
ing to an immediate decadence. 

Examination of the archaeological 
documents of the western zone which, 
apart from the Pagan monuments, in- 
clude very few architectural remains, 
on the whole bears out Dr. Quaritch’s 
theory of the extreme acculturation of 
the area. 

The third chapter is devoted to the 
prehistory and the primitive religions 
of the people’s inhabiting the oriental 
zone. This chapter is of quite special 
importance in the scheme of the book, 
since it leads up to the working hypo- 
thesis framed to solve the problem 
stated at its outset. This problem, whose 
statement Dr. Quaritch does me the 
honour to borrow from one of my 
works is: ‘How has Indian aesthetics, 
transplanted to Cambodia, Java, and 
other countries given birth to Khmer 
art, Javanese art, and the other Hindu 
arts of the Far East?’ 

According to him, eastern Indochina 
and Java, before coming under the in- 
fluence of India had shared in two types 
of megalithic culture, of which certain 
still surviving ethnic groups are the 
belated representatives and to whose 





existence in the last millennium B.c. cer- 
tain archaeological remains bear witness. 

Dealing with the first and older 
megalithic civilisation, the author 
founds his enumeration of its material 
features on the work of R. Heine- 
Geldern. His description of its religious 
characteristics is based on that of Paul 
Mus. This civilisation still persists in 
Assam, in the island of Nias, and among 
certain peoples of the Assam mountains 
and the Malay archipelago. 

The second and more recent, or 
Déngsonian, megalithic civilisation, 
which would appear to have been intro- 
duced into Indochina in the fourth and 
third centuries B.c., was a bronze 
civilisation. Its remains in Southern 
China, Tonkin, and Indonesia and also 
on the former territory of the kingdom 
of Champa are well known. Their 
almost entire absence in Cambodia 
would go to show the persistence in that 


country of the older megalithic culture. 

Alongside these two types of mega- 
lithic culture, Dr. Quaritch Wales 
concedes a certain importance in the 
moulding of the eastern zone’s pre- 


Indian civilisation to two other 
elements. First, he admits a ‘possible’ 
Egyptian influence, which is suggested 
to have manifested itself in Java by 
certain solar emblems studied by Stut- 
terheim; he considers, with Braddell, 
the possibility that this Egyptian ele- 
ment may have had as vector the Arab 
seafarers, particularly the Sabaeans in 
the first half of the first millennium B.c. 
Second, he admits a Chinese influence 
of the Han period, evidenced by many 
finds of pottery, which would explain 
certain naturalistic features of the arts 
of Champa and of Java. 


The author uses the various mixtures 
of these four elements to characterise 
the pre-Indian civilisations of the 
eastern zone, whose local genius re- 
shaped the Indian contribution. In 
Java, he says, the components were old 
megalithic, Egyptian (?), Déngsonian 
and Han, in Champa they were Déng- 
sonian and Han, while in Cambodia 
only the old megalithic component 
need be taken into account. 

It was the reaction to Indian in- 
fluence of the local geniuses thus con- 
stituted which resulted respectively in the 
Indo-Javanese, Indo-Cham and Indo- 
Khmer cultural evolutions. Such is the 
working hypothesis put forward by Dr. 
QuaritchWalesto explain that evolution. 

The available space does not allow 
me to follow the author step by step in 
the study he undertakes of the arts of 
Java, Champa and Cambodia in the 
light of this hypothesis. Its substantia- 
tion, based on a thorough knowledge 
of the archaeological material, drawn 
from the best sources, is generally con- 
vincing and always interesting. A re- 
proach he is certain to meet with from 
some critics is that of trying to explain 
everything by a single principle of 
interpretation. It is indeed the danger 
inherent in any work of this kind that 
it tends to clap a complex and shifting 
reality into the strait jacket of a thesis 
to be proved. Dr. Quaritch Wales 
doubtless felt that the importance of 
his working hypothesis for the study 
of artistic evolution in Java, Champa, 
and Cambodia justified his running the 
risk of being criticised and contradicted. 
Remembering the good grace with 
which he has in the past taken criticisms 
and contradictions into consideration, 
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I feel sure the reactions his book will 
certainly arouse among certain his- 
torians of art will lead him to relax and 
revise on some points the occasionally 
somewhat rigid application of a theory 
in which there is certainly a great deal 
of truth. 

My personal feeling is that the very 
unequal development of archaeological 
research in the countries considered 
dictates great caution, and that it is 
perhaps a little premature to want to 
explain everything by a single principle. 
But I do not in the least contest Dr. 
Quaritch Wales’ right to put forward 
what he modestly calls a ‘working 
hypothesis’. Indeed, I congratulate 
him and thank him for having done 
so, for I think that in the present state 
of our knowledge it has the merit of 
attracting our attention to a somewhat 
unappreciated fact: the continuance in 
each of the Indianised countries of the 
eastern zone of a pre-Indian tradition 
which, even when the action of India 
reached its greatest intensity, was always 
present beneath the surface and ready 
to react. There was too much of a ten- 
dency formerly to talk of Indian civilisa- 
tion and art being imposed on peoples 
of whose reaction nothing was known. 
The author deserves indulgence if he 
sometimes falls into the contrary excess 
and sees in the action of India no more 
than a ‘stimulus’ having provoked the 
reaction of what I had called the 
‘autochtonous substratum’ and which 
he prefers to call the ‘local genius’. 
Without saying so in so many words, 
he seems to look on the pre-Indian 
civilisations of South-East Asia as 
venerable trees deriving from varied 
cross-fertilisations in which the Indian 
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graft had provoked the flowering of 
the Javanese, Khmer, and other civilisa- 
tions. If that had been the case, one 
should have found, it seems to me, 
much greater differences between the 
arts of these countries, specific dif- 
ferences as marked as those which 
separated the ancient pre-Indian civilisa- 
tions themselves. The fact is that, how- 
ever great the individuality of each of 
the arts considered, they none the less 
display a close relationship, and I shall 
never tire of repeating that monuments 
as different in their design, architecture, 
and decoration as Borodur and Angkor 
Vat, can still be entirely explained by 
Indian ideas and Sanskrit texts. It seems 
to me, on the contrary, exceedingly 
difficult to see in them the response of 
a Javanese or Khmer local genius to a 
simple Indian stimulus, for their Indian 
character goes far too deep. 

My impression, but it is only an 
impression, is that the ancient pre- 
Indian civilisations of Indochina and 
Indonesia, whatever the label one cares 
to put on them, have provided the 
more or less rich, more or less complex 
soil in which the same plant of foreign 
stock has grown, and that whatever 
country one looks at, the plant is the 
same and displays only such differences 
as are due to the difference of soil. And 
if I may be permitted to go back to an 
expression which I have already used 
once in reviewing Dr. Quaritch 
Wales’, Towards Angkor, I should con- 
clude by applying to the whole group 
of Indianised arts of Indochina and 
Indonesia the formula I then applied 
to Khmer art: ‘a vigorous trunk which, 
springing from an Indian seed, has 
deep roots in the Cambodian soil’. 
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By LOUIS RENOU 


A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol IV., Indian Pluralism. 


BY SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA. 


Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii+483. 8°. 


This great history of Indian philosophy, 
begun in 1922, is drawing towards its 
completion with the present volume. 

The first volume dealt with what 
could be called Indian ‘classical’ 
thought, almost the only  subject- 
matter of earlier text-books. After the 
inevitable introduction on Vedism and 
the Upanishads, we are presented with 
the smooth development of Brahmini- 
cal speculation in the six ‘darsanas’ or 
‘ways of looking at things, points of 
view’. Among these, the Vedanta, the 
only one, indeed, which may properly 
be called philosophical, was represented 
by the earliest and most important 
school, that of Sankara. The same vol- 
ume included also the ‘heretical’ tradi- 
tions, those of the Jains and Buddhists. 


Thus the work could easily have been 
completed in two volumes like Rad- 
hakrishnan’s Manual; but like all 
lengthy writings which have not been 
planned beforehand, it took on a new 
lease of life after the second volume. 

Volume II appeared as a kind of 
inner development of the preceding 
one; it carried on the study of the 
Advaita (the strict nondualism origi- 
nated by Sarikara) with an account of 
the post-Sankarite teachers; some chap- 
ters on the Yoga-vasistha and the 
Bhagavad-gita were easy enough to add 
to the account of a doctrine of which 
these texts might be called doubtful 
extensions. 

Volume III went up to the study of 
the non-Sankarite Vedanta, which is 
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first thought of in connection with the 
names of Ramanuja and Nimbarka, 
and ended with a description of several 
speculative theories of a ‘sectarian’ 
kind, whose disorderly arrangement is 
adequately excused by the lack of 
Indian chronological data. 

The present volume completes the 
study of the Vedanta, which will, then, 
have taken up three quarters of the 
work so far published. It is concerned 
principally with Hadhva and Vallabha, 
two founders of a school who come 
later than Ramanuja and Nimbarka; 
but, like the earlier volumes, it in- 
cludes sections of literature which are 
only loosely connected with the Vedanta 
and moreover of very varying dates, 
on the one hand the Bhagavata and on 
the other Caitanyism. 

There would remain for considera- 
uon the so-called philosophy of 
Kashmir, an offshoot of the Vedanta, 
which should doubtless be studied in 
connexion with the other Sivaistic 
speculations, particularly with the 
Saivasiddhanta of the Tamil country, 
the only important movement which 
is not expressed in Sanskrit. This could 
provide the subject-matter of an entire 
volume. And there would still be the 
‘philosophy of grammar’ of which 
the manuscript is, I believe, already 
prepared; and the Tantric doctrines of 
the Saktas, to say nothing of contem- 
porary movements which most authors, 
fascinated by the spell of antiquity, 
simply pass over in silence. 

The strongest feeling provoked by 
this work is respect for the effort 
invested in it, an effort which up till 
now has not been equalled either for 
extent or penetration. A number of 
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Sanskrit works—some of them accessible 
only in manuscript—have been analysed 
for the first time, and specialists appreci- 
ate the difficulty of mastering this litera- 
ture in the original and the further 
considerable difficulty of making sure 
that a summary in a Western tongue 
is readable. Anyone who has had deal- 
ings with the master in Calcutta will 
be able to testify to his prodigious 
memory and the astonishing facility 
with which he moves among texts and 
arguments, where a novice would 
immediately lose heart. 

Several individual ‘philosophers’ 
emerge thus from the shadows. The 
Indian Middle Ages, which have long 
remained relatively unexplored to the 
benefit of the earliest beginnings (India 
is the chosen land of Origins) now 
permit us to catch a glimpse of the 
wealth of speculative thought which 
flourished at that time. From the tenth 
to the eighteenth century (for these are 
more or less the limits of the Indian 
medieval period, at least on the in- 
tellectual level) commentaries, contro- 
versies, and sectarian insurrections 
continually succeeded each other, the 
later ones rising on the ruins of the 
earlier. The description ‘philosophical’ 
covers speculations from every source. 
No doubt, our Western philosophical 
treatises include the work of moralists 
sociologists, and a few other ‘non- 
technical’ philosophers. But in India 
things go much further. Every nor- 
mative study, from medicine to poetics 
and from grammar to religion, has its 
metaphysics and ontology: above all 
religion, which, after a certain period, 
may be seen to reconstitute at the 
mystical level most of the earlier 








systems. Each important sect has its 
share of works of which the inspiration 
can plainly be traced to early sources, 
but whose form is adapted to the 
practical needs of the community. 

None of this material can be pre- 
sented chronologically. It would be 
devoid of meaning. In India there is 
no thirteenth-century thought, no 
doctrines or literature of the sixteenth 
century. There are only autonomous 
movements, developing parallel with 
one another from an often extremely 
remote antiquity, and indefatigably 
resurrected and re-examined throughout 
the ages. What, indeed, is sadly lacking 
for the clarification of these move- 
ments of thought is a description of the 
sects themselves and of the organisa- 
tion of the religious groups. But up 
till now, India, the most religious 
country in the world, has not produced 
the detailed history of Hinduism which 
we still await from her large body of 
scholars. 

Madhva, who is the central subject 
of the present volume, is one of these 
sectarian philosophers. He has both 
their character and limitations. It is he 
who, of all the Vedantists, deviates 
furthest from the original postulates: 
from a system very clearly orientated 
from the beginning towards monism 
(if not towards the absolute form given 
to it by Sankara) he develops a form 
of dualism, or rather an_ essential 
pluralism, as the subtitle of the present 
work suggests (a subtitle which applies 
much less well to Vallabha, who held 
a reconstituted form of ‘nondualism’). 
Madhva regarded on the one 
hand the Absolute and, on the 
other, the world and the eternal souls 


as equivalent entities. This is the way 
that fidelity to an original text, spiritual 
adherence to a doctrine, is conceived 
in India. 

Even more than Madhva, entirely 
immersed in elementary theological 
speculation based on devout love or 
bhakti, it is his successors in the school, 
Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha, whose 
work has been clearly brought to light 
for the first time. Professor Dasgupta 
speaks of these authors, particularly of 
the second, as the greatest theorists 
that India has produced. We can 
imagine how far we still have to travel 
when we consider that no other text- 
book had even mentioned their names, 
neither M. Masson-Oursel’s nor the 
excellent account given by Professor 
von Glasenapp, which has just been 
translated into French. 

We are able to follow in Professor 
Dasgupta’s work the discussion be- 
tween these teachers and the followers 
of Sarikara (particularly Madhusiidana) 
on the fundamental ideas of the classical 
Vedanta, cosmic and psychological illu- 
sionism, in which the point of view of 
the new masters is opposed to that of 
the Sankarites, perhaps with greater 
obstinacy than in any other non- 
Vedantic school: the greatest diver- 
gencies in India are to be found within 
the same movement. 

Ican hardly imagine what impression 
the uninitiated reader will receive from 
this difficult work, if he be patient 
enough to finish it. We do not find 
here that organic, almost necessary, 
evolution which bespeaks a great 
deepening of human values between ~ 
the pre-Socratics and Plotinus. We are 
faced here with a scholastic system; 
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and yet it lacks the landmarks, the 
human vitality, and the intellectual 
confrontations which enrich other 
scholastic eras. Professor Dasgupta is 
acquainted with western philosophy. 
He has written some articles on it, in 
which the eastern tradition is tastily 
blended with the inquisitiveness, which 
it seeks to bridle, of a scholar streaked 
with humanism. Here, however, he 
shows a consistent affectation for ex- 


cluding everything which could pro- 


voke comparison with non-Indian 
subject-matter. We are on an Indian 
substratum, tacitly asked to make a 
clean sweep of the values by which we 
live. 

However that may be, we must 
fervently hope that this very consider- 
able work will be finally completed. 
Without doubt, it is the last occasion 
(and at the same time the first) that the 
entire field will have been mastered 
to such an extent by one man. 





By LOUIS RENOU 


The Sdhitya-Darpana and the History of Sanskrit Poetics. 


BY P. V. KANE 


(3d ed.) Bombay, 1951. Pp. 433+64+345. 8°. 


Comparative Aesthetics 


BY K. C. PANDEY. 


Vol. I. Indian Aesthetics (‘Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series’, Studies, Vol II). 


Benares, 1950. Pp. 486. 8°. 


Dr. Kane’s work is not of the kind 
which will appeal to a large number 
of readers outside India itself. The 
second part is confined to an edition 
of part of a Sanskrit treatise on poetics, 
The Mirror of Literary Composition, with 
very detailed notes which will make it 
the vade mecum of students of Indian 
culture. The first part, which alone 
need concern us, is itself a study of 
Indian poetics from Sanskrit source- 
material and includes a mass of untrans- 
lated quotations in which even the 
technical terms have been left in the 
original and, which is worse, in Nagari 
script. This is a further reason for 
saying a few words about it here, 
especially as this third edition is in 


effect a new work and the most ad- 


vanced study to date concerned with 
this literature. 

Like Dr. Kane’s other published 
work, which is known principally 
from his monumental history of Indian 
law, this book is based on the perusal 
of treatises on poetics largely unknown 
in the West; its wealth of first-hand 
information is almost intimidating. We 
shall not dwell on the description of 
texts on rhetoric (which nevertheless 
takes up most of the space) nor with 
the problems of dating, authenticity, 
and interrelationships to which each 
one inevitably gives rise in the uncertain 
background of Indian philology. This 
is the realm of pure learning. It is 
rather the account given of literary 
theories which attracts our attention. 
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The study of poetics grew slowly 
during the first centuries of our era, 
keeping pace with the hesitant early 
growth and later more rapid progress 
of profane poetry (poetics is one of the 
few thoroughly ‘profane’ branches 
of learning in ancient India) and laying 
its foundations at the time of Kalidasa, 
probably in the fifth century. More- 
over, it had borrowed a great deal from 
another discipline, dramatic art. For 
the Indians, dramatic art is an art in 
itself, of which poetics constitutes a 
distinct branch or instrument. The cen- 
tral idea of poetics, rasa, literally 
‘flavour’ (Stimmung would be the 
nearest translation), remained in- 
fluenced far more by drama than by 
poetry; it required the fascination and 
movement of dramatic action to release 
the complex mechanism of rasa and 
give it time to develop its effects. Rasa 
is a subjective condition of the listener 
or reader whereby his states of mind 
(bhava), harmonising with the work, 
are incited by the contact with it to 
express themselves and thus create a 
lasting sensation of delight. A whole 
scholastic philosophy has grown up 
round the idea of rasa, with an endless 
description of the complementary, con- 
comitant, and transitory states in which 
bhava can crystallise into rasa. The 
theory of the substructures of con- 
sciousness, which play a notable part 
in several types of speculation, is thus 
introduced into the field of aesthetics. 
The phenomenon of rasa is coincident 
with a kind of transference: the reader 
re-creates for himself and reflects within 
himself the original experience of the 
poet, but this experience does not give 
rise to rasa unless it takes the form of an 
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impersonal and as it were abstract 
feeling. 

This search for a higher principle 
able to explain poetic creation corre- 
sponds to the unitary and totalitarian 
tendency at the foundation of most 
Indian doctrines. In this respect, 
aesthetics is a branch of philosophy. 

Other principles have been put for- 
ward at different dates. Some authors 
reduced all poetical expression to 
‘form’ or ‘embellishment’: indeed, 
that was the earliest theory to gain 
currency, no doubt because it rested 
on immediate appearances. But 
‘forms’ were soon seen to be ex- 
traneous to the origins of poetry and 
unsuitable for explaining its essential 
character. Attention was therefore paid 
to its ‘strangeness’ and ‘charm’, to 
its qualities of ‘rapture’ and ‘wonder’, 
or even to its ‘appropriation’. All of 
these terms were charged with more 
meaning than any of them could 
rightly convey. Some time, too, was 
spent on the idea of ‘stilted diction’, 
which seemed to some people to be 
characteristic of all stages of poetry, 
as distinct from the ‘natural diction’ 
of every-day speech. 

The notion of riti, or ‘approaches’, 
‘ways’, may be correlated immediately 
with our conception of ‘style’. But 
riti is a mode of expression independent 
of the author’s wishes or, at least, regu- 
lated by pre-established norms accord- 
ing to certain geographical fictions: a 
composition is in a certain riti as in 
music it is in a certain raga. 

The most significant principle for 
which Sanskrit theory is responsible is 
that of dhvani, literally ‘resonance’. 
It dominated other doctrines for at 





least three centuries, from the eighth 
to the eleventh, until at last by a process 
of reversion, which may be seen in 
other aspects of Indian thought, the 
earlier values came again to the fore 
and poetics gradually declined in a 
futile attempt to return to its sources. 

Dr. Kane does not say much about 
dhvani. Naturally, he gives his source 
references, but to avoid the trouble of 
tracing the path ourselves we must 
refer to Professor Pandey’s important 
work, in which this notion of dhvani 
is central. 

This first volume of Comparative 
Aesthetics also contains a general study 
of Sanskrit poetics and dramatics from 
their origins up to Jagannatha in the 
seventeenth century, who was the last 
author of any prominence. But the 
work is primarily concerned with 
Abhinavagupta, the great scholar and 
philosopher of the tenth century, who 
more than anyone else strove to establish 
dhvani as the supreme principle of 
literary aesthetics. 

The advocates of dhvani held that, 
over and above the threefold power of 
the word—direct expression, syntac- 
tical force, and, lastly, its secondary or 
figurative expression—there is a fourth 
and most vital force which is none 
other than the power of dhvani or 
‘suggestion’. An example not taken 
from literature will enable us to under- 
stand what is at issue. Two lovers have 
arranged to meet by the banks of the 
Godavari. The young woman, who is 
the first to arrive, sees a man picking 
flowers; she wishes to induce him to 
go away without his discovering her 
intention. Knowing that he is frightened 
of a dog that is wont to prowl about in 


those parts, she says to him: “You need 
not be afraid of walking about: the dog 
was killed today by a fierce lion which 
lives in the jungle near the river.’ The 
flight, as may be guessed, of the flower- 
gatherer is the effect, we are told, of 
dhvani. 

It is difficult to imagine what a huge 
controversy was aroused by this idea, 
some trying to explain it as a kind of 
sub-species of ‘figurative expression’, 
while others regarded it as autonomous 
entity, superior to all other modes of 
explanation. Consideration of grammar, 
which governs the approach to poetics, 
had already led to the framing of a 
kindred concept, sphota or ‘bursting 
forth’: a permanent phonic substratum 
whereby the meaning of the word is 
brought into consciousness and of 
which the spoken word itself is no 
more than a spontaneous manifestation. 
“Resonance” has also a part to play, on 
another level, in the mystical articulation 
of the Tantra. The perception of rasa, 
we are told by Abhinavagupta, is only 
the coming into consciousness of some- 
thing already existing, namely, dhvani. 
The hull, enveloping the spirit and 
suffocating the potential enjoyment of 
which it is pregnant, bursts under the 
effect of this perception. One can recog- 
nise here the translation into aesthetic 
terminology of preoccupations which, 
in religious language, describe the 
access to Deliverance. 

We await with great interest the 
consideration of poetic theories which 
will occupy Professor Pandey’s second 
volume. The peculiarity of Indian ideas 
and their intimate relationship with 
Brahminic speculations, as appears from 
a perusal of this penetrating work, do 
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not make the comparative method easy convergent tendencies. Of all the 
to apply, whether its purpose is to trace _ branches of learning which stem from 
influences or to reveal a common the genius of India, few are as pro- 
foundation, or, simply, to discover foundly Indian as aesthetics. 


1We must apologise for borrowing a few phrases from our own work Sanskrit et Culture 
(1950). 
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La Renaissance orientale 


BY RAYMOND SCHWAB. 


By LOUIS RENOU 


(‘Bibliothéque historique.’) Paris: Payot, 1950. Pp. 526, 8°. 


It is most appropriate that M. Raymond 
Schwab should have written this book. 
Everything favoured such an under- 
taking: the contact he had, when young, 
with Elémir Bourges, his long fami- 
liarity with orientalists, and several 
introductory publications (which were 
the basis of his book on Anquetil- 
Duperron, in which he depicts the 
austere and noble figure of a scholar 
pioneering in the discovery of Indian 
and Persian texts). But to succeed in 
this task, required, besides, an interest 
in scholarly research and the gift of 
bringing to life both famous and un- 
known figures and of grasping the 
pattern of past ideas. 

From the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at the time when the major 


deciphering of the manuscripts gave 
access to Oriental literature, the in- 
fluence exercised by these new texts 
was profounder than appeared to be 
the case. This influence did not mani- 
fest itself, as has too often been be- 
lieved, merely in a trend to exoticism. 
This was only its superficial reflection, 
the relative importance of which has 
been rightly estimated by M. Schwab 
in this stout volume. It was expressed 
rather in a series of interrelations and 
contacts, by means either of the spoken 
or the written word, between scholars 
(or well-informed amateurs) on one 
side and writers and artists on the other; 
and it acted through salon conversa- 
tions and through the reports of 
travellers and other often scarcely 
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known informants. It is one of the 
merits of this work that men such as 
Lanjuinais, Pauthier, d’Eckstein, and, 
a little later, J. J. Ampére or Fauriel, 
receive their due as heralds and pur- 
veyors of orientalism. 

India occupies a privileged position 
in this book, less as a result of personal 
predilection than because of the author’s 
partiality in favour of spiritual values. 
In this realm no other country’s con- 
tribution can match that of India. If 
eighteenth-century rationalism could 
remain satisfied with China, the 
‘romantic century’ needed rather 
India and Sanskrit literature which is 
its principal treasure. This treasure was 
discovered in 1780, simultaneously in 
the shape of didactic treatises and speci- 
mens of lyric poetry (especially Sakun- 
tala, which has been the dream of all 
the Romantics). Later, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, came the 
Veda hymns, the Great Epic, then the 
Puranas, and finally Buddhism, which 
can scarcely have begun to be generally 
known before Burnouf’s Histoire de 
Buddhisme (1844). 

What strikes the student of Indian 
culture is how few texts and, originally, 
what little trustworthy information 
was responsible for letting loose such 
a wave of feeling. Among the transla- 
tions of Indian texts available between 
1780 and 1840, those which show any 
merit, whether literal or literary, are 
quickly listed: the graceful renderings 
of poetry which we owe to William 
Jones, despite their inaccuracy; and the 
admirable French translation of the 
Bhagavata-Purana or of the Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi by the great Burnouf. Almost 
all the rest is unreadable. But those who 
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are not specialists are not concerned 
with accuracy. The early, idyllic Veda, 
which was accepted up to about 1870, 
is no less enchanting than the ritualistic 
and classificatory Veda which has since 
been identified. 

The ‘renaissance’ came to a close 
with the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and Nietzsche, Wagner, and 
Tolstoy were probably its last prota- 
gonists. By that date whatever was 
capable of assimilation had been 
absorbed. It is the end of a cycle of 
which the beginning goes back to 
Herder and the young Goethe. What 
could still be absorbed from this litera- 
ture was too technical to pass directly 
into the stream of general culture. 

The evidence of disaffection is 
marked by the intrusion of occultism. 
No doubt, esoteric movements have 
not been lacking in any age. M. Schwab 
recalls that a number of the earliest 
orientalists were members of secret 
societies such as the Ordre des Illuminés, 
the Rosicrucians, Masonic Lodges, or 
Saint-Martin’s theosophy. But the per- 
version of Oriental values dates from 
the twentieth century, under the in- 
fluence of traditionalist neo-Buddhist 
and neo-Vedantic movements, dubious 
accretions which falsify the true India. 
Pseudo-Indian theosophy, the origin 
of which goes back to 1875, coincides 
with the appearance of stricter philolo- 
gical methods in the West, particularly 
in France where the teaching of Oriental 
subjects was resuscitated about that 
time. Since then, scientific knowledge 
and pseudo-scientific visions have 
followed separate paths. M. Schwab 
was right to bring his account to a 
close before the tide began to turn and 





before (as he himself once put it) pre- 
tentiousness turned to pretence. Thus 
his book reaches its conclusion in a 
joyous and serene mood. 

The ‘Oriental renaissance’ (this 
felicitous term has been borrowed 
from a phrase coined by Edgar Quinet) 
has admittedly a long prehistory. It all 
came very near to being discovered in 
the eighteenth century, through the 
combined efforts of the missionaries 
(particularly the French) established in 
India, Western scholars like Anquetil 
and de Guignes, who were interested 
in Asiatic origins, and native ‘pandits’ 
open-minded towards the West, such 
as Maridas Poullé of Pondicherry, 
whose meeting with de Guignes is 
considered by M. Filliozat as the 
beginning of Indian studies. 

But it is not with the history of 
Oriental studies (which has partly at 
least already been written) that M. 
Schwab is primarily concerned, though 
he often refers to this aspect of the 
subject, so much as with establishing the 
ways and means whereby this ‘redis- 
covered knowledge’ becomes part of 
the tradition of humanism. 

If, during the earliest exchanges, the 
English were pioneers in deciphering 
the texts, and later, with Burnouf, the 
centre of gravity moved for some time 
to Paris, it was nevertheless principally 
the Germans who stimulated thought 
and fomented ideas. It does not follow, 
however, that there is any special 
affinity between the Teutonic soul and 
the East, despite everything that has 
been said, even in France (by Quinet 
and many others) in support of this 
confused thesis. Hugo, as quoted by 
M. Schwab, indeed went so far as to 


say that ‘India ended up by becoming 
Germany’. The affinity is much more 
between India, or even the East in 
general, and the romantic disposition: 
‘The East, Supreme Symbol of 
Romance’, is the title of M. Schwab’s 
final chapter. But an infatuation based 
on such fragile foundations is certainly 
to some extent the result of illusion and 
misunderstanding. The curiosity, how- 
ever, is at least of a high standard and 
the enthusiasm which here and there 
oversteps the limitations of knowledge 
can rediscover with sure insight the 
abiding character of Asian genius. 

M. Schwab has considered all the 
familiar sources of correspondence and 
conversation. Minor works, detached 
ideas, and hidden intentions often show 
evidence of an influence which novels 
and poems have not retained. It would 
be futile to try to assess this influence 
in Hugo (insofar as it was Indian) from 
the single case of *“Suprémacie’ (in the 
Légende), which is an adaptation of the 
Kena-Upanishad, when in Lamartine or 
Michelet, who were after all no more 
impressionable than Hugo, the main 
stream of Indian influence flows, as it 
were, unabated. 

What is to be found more often than 
direct influence is rather an affinity of 
feeling and a convergence of thought. 
There is no common measure between 
what Browning can have known of 
India, and the ‘Vedantic’ character of 
his work, which has moved Indians 
more than once to consider him one 
of theirs. What is looked for in the 
East, and above all in India, is some- 
thing already present and found in 
oneself. India serves as an alibi; it is the 


mythical realm crystallising a certain 
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literary esoterism and all the diffuse, 
undeveloped tendencies, negatively de- 
fined by M. Schwab in the term 
‘anti-occidentalism’. 

The ‘Oriental renaissance’, then, 
though partly a result of known con- 
tacts and direct literary links, is a kind 
of impregnation of Western thought 
by the East. Its effect was that one fine 
day the homo classicus of the eighteenth 
century (however intense his curiosity 


about distant civilisations) appeared to 
have vanished. M. Raymond Schwab 
has retraced the fresco which depicts 
this mental voyage, this journey in 
space and, above all, into the past to 
rediscover archaic forms and the accom- 
panying progressive desertion of the 
‘Rome-Versailles axis’ under the in- 
fluence of the East. Moreover, he has 
conceived and executed this work, as 
was appropriate, in the spirit of a poet. 
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By LOUIS GRODECKI 


Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism. 


BY ERWIN PANOFSKY. 


Latrobe, Penna.: The Archabbey Press, 1951. 19.5 x14 cm. Pp. xviii+156. 


Illustrated. 


The text of this short work is that of a 
lecture given in 1948 at St. Vincent 
College, Latrobe (the “Wimmer Lec- 
tures’) and published by the Latrobe 
Benedictines. The order of its presenta- 
tion retains the stamp of the spoken 
word, but it has been expanded by the 
inclusion of copious notes. Though 
known and discussed on both sides of 
the Atlantic since before its publication, 
the book does not in fact raise any fresh 
problem. For the last century, a large 
number of writers have given more or 
less close consideration to the question. 
We know Dehio’s formula—Gothik ist 
eine steinerne Skolastik; Méale’s and 
A. Meyer’s studies on the liturgy and 
Gothic style; and Dvorak’s memorable 
essay (Idealismus und Naturalismus in der 


plastischen Gothik und Malerei, 1918). 
But up till now this relationship between 
theology and plastic art has been treated 
purely from the point of view of 
chronological coincidence, or else it 
was ascribed to a direct influence of 
theology on art through the medium 
of iconography (Male) or symbolism 
(Sauer). In the first part of his book, 
Panofsky considers these vague, general 
relationships, which are concerned more 
with the evolutionary pattern of events 
than with their essential character. The 
first phase of the Gothic period corre- 
sponds to the initial phase of scholastic- 
ism (Gilbert de la Porée, Abélard); the 
age of the great cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century is that of St. Bona- 
ventura, St. Thomas Aquinas, Albert 
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the Great; the ‘refinement’ of the 
decorated Gothic style (its ‘doctrin- 
aire’ period, as Dehio says) corresponds 
with the refinements of the epigones of 
scholasticism, Duns Scotus or Brunetto 

The striking novelty and importance 
of this book are due to Panofsky’s 
attempt to establish a different and 
profounder pattern of relations, *for- 
mal’ relations, between theological 
thought and art, ‘a genuine cause and 
effect relation’, deriving from a 
‘mental habit’ common to the crafts- 
men and the theologians. It is likely 
that such a relationship could have 
arisen: the teaching of the schools and 
the intellectual milieu of the public 
‘disputationes de quodlibet’ must have 
influenced both the master-builder and 
the educated man, the true scholar and 
the ‘Doctor Lathomorum’ (the epi- 
taph of Pierre de Montereau). Villard 
de Honnecourt uses a scholastic term 
to describe the plan of a church, built 
with Pierre de Corbie, ‘inter se dis- 
putando’. 

How can this common mentality be 
described? Scholasticism demands of 
the mind a strict systematisation of 
reasoning. Starting from preliminary 
statements acceptable to reason, the 
truths of faith are demonstrated by 
means of the confrontation of positive 
and negative arguments and of ‘simi- 
litudines’. The composition of the 
Summa and of each proof obeys a 
rule of division and subdivision, hier- 
archically arranged according to a 
‘logical pattern’ in partes, membra, 
quaestiones, articuli. This attempt to 
organise thought and to circumscribe 


it with a view to reaching final clarity 
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—‘manifestatio—can be recognised 
equally in the reasoning of the artist. 
Compared with Roman architecture, 
the style of the Gothic epoch exhibits 
a sharper clarification of themes, a, 
stricter separation of parts, and a more 
logical relationship between them. 
Just as manifestatio is the final purpose 
of the building of the Summa, so does 
clarity of ‘view’, the intelligible 
appreciation of the edifice, seen either 
from outside or inside, seem above 
all to preoccupy the architect. The 
systematisation of the theological com- 
position—‘arrangement according to 
a system of homologous parts and parts 
of parts’—is quite naturally expressed, 
in the visual order of architecture, by 
the thirteenth-century promotion of the 
principle of the bay. The body of 
the building is strictly divided into 
distinct bays, each of which is sub- 
divided into storeys or fractions, and 
certain forms—the window, the bays 
of the triforium—are made up of yet 
smaller component parts, of the same 
character, however, as the dominant 
pattern. Here, in spatial or surface com- 
position, we find a system of hier- 
archical divisions in terms of their 
‘logical pattern’, whereby clarity is 
achieved through the opposition of the 
coniponent parts and confers intelligi- 
bility on the whole structure. These 
observations are evidently sound. Per- 
haps the problem of the ‘rationalism’ 
of Gothic architecture (which since Pol 
Abraham’s thesis has given rise to so 
many controversies) can be completely 


solved in the light of these ideas. The , 


strict structural functionalism, upheld 
by Viollet le Duc and his school, is 
doubtless a mere illusion; the function 
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of an architectural form is always 
multiple—structural, ‘logical’ (inso- 
far as it shows the connexions and 
makes plain the role or the place of each 
element), plastic, and also, as Sauer has 
proved, symbolic. The very language 
of the Middle Ages—and Panofsky’s 
philological virtuosity is displayed in 
this thesis—expresses structural func- 
tions (arcus singulariter voluti for pointed 
arches; buttress for broken arch). The 
‘logical’ functions of forms are 
certainly even more convincing in 
Gothic art; the architectonic elements 
are articulated, linked with one another, 
‘branching out’ like an actual method 
of thinking. 

Even the evolution of architecture 
between 1140 and 1270, in the original 
centre of both the scholastic and Gothic 
movements—a circle of a hundred 
miles round Paris—may be compared 
with the development of scholastic 


reasoning, its pursuit of final solutions, 
of the ultimate reconciliation of con- 
tradictory possibilities, which proceeds 
by way of dialectical leaps and contrasts 
(videtur quod . . . sed contra . . . respondeo 
dicendum ... ). Panofsky tries to show 
how this opposition of contradictory 


tendencies, finally reconciled, is ex- 
pressed in the evolution of the Gothic 
facade (with the difficult problem of 
the siting of the rose window), and in 
the development of the ¢riforium or in 
that of the piers. 

Some of the conclusions in this part 
of the book are not in accordance with 
the generally accepted theories (par- 
ticularly in France), especially with the 
view that the achievement of ‘final 
solutions’ and of the ‘resolutions’ of 
contrary tendencies is to be found in 
the art of Pierre de Montereau at Saint- 
Denis, or in the Cologne Cathedral. 
But the theory will not be weakened 
by the possibility of controversy 
with regard to any particular problem. 
Its value lies essentially in its method 
and the competence with which it is 
used. Panofsky’s method is one which 
closely links artistic phenomena with 
the main currents of philosophical or 
scientific thought in terms of their 
formal or symbolic relations. As in his 
already established work on propor- 
tions, perspective, or the ‘iconology’ 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
this method leads to fruitful syntheses in 
more than one branch of the humanities. 








By JEANNE HERSCH 


THE RECENT WORK OF KARL JASPERS 


The thought of Karl Jaspers does not reveal an evolution in the sense of an 
intellectual pilgrimage whose stages and whose course could be precisely 
defined. In a certain sense, as he says himself, his philosophy was already 
immanent in him by the time he was seventeen. He is not one of those 
who wait for problems to run up against them from the outside. Events 
in the world, hypotheses and ideas are indeed the object and the matter of 
his reflection, but they are summoned from within to serve as props for 
a different kind of confrontation, at once more essential and more 
mysterious, whose mystery must be illuminated without being dispelled. 
His attitude is meditative. His thought digs deep, but digs on the spot; 
its end is an experience always the same yet inexhaustible, alongside which 
every sort of diversity appears monotonous. That is why vertical images 
bulk so large in his vocabulary, the vocabulary of a diviner: sources, 
gushing forth, the abyss, the ground that one loses or recovers, and a 
complete ambiguity about depth and height which imposes and refuses 
transcendence. 

But if certain features in his thinking have become accentuated in these 
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latter years, it has not been simply on account of an inner necessity of his 
meditation but under the profound influence of the historical events we 
have just lived through. Jaspers’ thought sets theories exploding, and 
these explosions bear a convergent meaning, or rather imperative: when 
learning explodes, a free man can only answer: ‘ Adsum!’ Expelled from 
the anonymous generality of an apodictic science, he finds himself, as it 
were, with his back to the wall of a practical presence, faced with a 
responsible decision, with a concrete moment in history. Alone and 
without an alibi, he has no choice, then, but to strike such vigorous roots 
into the concrete historical circumstances as will traverse them and fasten 
upon that absolute, rationally at once irreducible and inevitable, which 
is the object of faith. 

Philosophy, consequently, ceases to be science or ethics or, strictly 
speaking, metaphysics. Like religion, it commands, supports, inspires. 
Like religion, it is animated by faith. Only, that faith withholds the 
certainties that religion offers. Its object remains, on the theoretical plane, 
undefinable. On this very absence of certainties, philosophy bases its 
appeal to liberty. Faced with the chaos of crime and misfortune unleashed 
in our history, it draws nourishment from the original point where man 
becomes man by accepting himself as free. Without superstitious certain- 
ties, bound to a transcendence, the Being itself, which remains for man 
evanescent and unknown, it is capable of taking the whole weight of life 
on its shoulders. 

This is the theme developed by Karl Jaspers in his work Der philo- 
sophische Glaube." 

However, the eternity of transcendence only lets itself be divined 
through the acuteness of the historical present, in its concrete urgency. 
This is what we have to face. Nothing is further removed from Jaspers’ 
attitude than a contemplative withdrawal from the contemporary events 
or than the armour of stoicism. Attached to the traditional German 
culture, loving with a lucid love his country, its language, and the great 
men who have shed their lustre on it, he was stricken to the depth of his 
being by the horror of National-Socialism. I can still hear him at a lecture 
delivered after Hitler’s accession to power and just before his own retire- 
ment, giving his students a bibliographical reference in these terms: 
“With regard to races, since unfortunately people are talking so much 
about them these days, I recommend you the book of Herr X. on “Races 





‘Karl Jaspers, Der philosophische Glaube. Munich: Piper Verlag, 1938. 
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among Herrings”; you will see there what can really be known today 
about races when human passions don’t get mixed up with the business.’ 

When, after the German defeat, the first faculty was reopened at the 
University of Heidelberg, Jaspers gave the inaugural lecture. For the 
whole of the first semester his lectures were devoted to the Schuldfrage, 
to the problem of German guilt: this series of lectures has been published 
since. If its historically unique tone is to be appreciated, one must put 
oneself back in the circumstances in which Jaspers then found himself. 
After many years of retirement and silence, here he was again in the 
familiar aula of the university. It was just after the defeat. A regime which 
was to have lasted a thousand years had crumbled with the bombed out 
cities. The philosopher was face to face with a youth whose intellectual 
training was almost nil, for all it had known had been Nazi propaganda 
with its improvised and mendacious schemas, its factitious excitement, 
its unbounded certainties; all it had lived was the war with its victories 
and the collapse with its ruins. On the other side of his lectern was the 
evidence: Here are the crimes we have committed. It must have been an 
eerie silence in that lecture room, heavy with an aggressive and desperate 
expectation. Could one at such a moment pronounce any word that was 
not ritual, make any gesture that was not hieratic? 

And then the philosopher begins to speak. He talks quite simply, basing 
himself on nothing but the truth. He tries to see clearly and to speak 
truthfully, as if at the moment of the worst danger and the blackest 
destitution there were no higher urgency, no surer salvation than the 
struggle towards truth. Not towards a general truth, but towards our 
truth, that of today, that which is harrying us, that which is being changed 
already by the triumphant indignation of the universe; the truth that 
burns us like a brand and that we should prefer to forget. To see clearly 
and to speak truthfully: philosophy is here translated into action. It is not 
concerned with bringing us consolation or reassurance. We are men. 
Only the truth is worthy of us. We must make ourselves worthy of it. 

Whatever the enormity of our guilt, the conditions under which we 
became guilty are those of human culpability in general. If we are to steer 
clear of complacency and masochism alike, we must sharply distinguish 
its different aspects: there is juridical, political, moral, and metaphysical 
guilt. Thus, as the lecturer goes on, there arises a schema whose implica- 
tions extend far beyond the question of German guilt under the Hitler 


*Jaspers, Die Schuldfrage. Zurich: Artemis Verlag, 1946. 
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regime, a general scheme which might serve for any collective examina- 
tion of conscience, whatever its circumstances. Jaspers’ lectures on 
German guilt seem to me to have, in the exceptional circumstances in 
which they were delivered and in their permanent philosophical value, 
two opposite yet interdependent reasons for going down among the 
classic works of our era. 


But it is impossible to take one’s proper place in contemporary reality 
without recovering within oneself, actualising, as it were, by one’s own 
presence, the whole historical past. Jaspers has therefore restated the 
diagnosis of the contemporary world which he made in 1931 in his little 
work Die geistige Situation der Zeit,? with the emphasis, this time, on the 
historical perspective in which the present moment is to be seen. This 
restatement takes the form of an important book.‘ We are witnessing, 
according to Jaspers, the beginning of universal history. It is no longer 
the fate of this or that country or continent which is at stake but that of 
the whole human race. Alongside this history, which will embrace all the 
civilisations, the various national histories will soon look like local 
chronicles. Now that these universal perspectives are opening before us, 
the past as a whole takes on a new aspect. Jaspers attaches decisive impor- 
tance to what he calls the ‘axial period’ (Achsenzeit), i.e., the centuries 
from 800 to 200 B.c. Almost simultaneously, in the three great cultural 
systems which then existed, in China, India, and Greece, we see the 
emergence of ideas, values, and principles which are profoundly similar 
despite their diversity and through which man reaches awareness of the 
constants of his condition and of the variables of his free possibilities. 

Simultaneously with history, philosophy, too, in the twilight of 
European hegemony, is becoming universal. It demands free trade 
between minds, across all barriers of time and space. Hence the eagerness 
with which Jaspers has flung himself into the study of Chinese and Indian 
thought. 


The universalisation of thought is leaping today not only across con- 
tinents but across social classes as well. More and more men, living in ever 
widening circles, are destined to become conscious of themselves and 
to play their part in forging the future. Jaspers has therefore 


‘Jaspers, Die geistige Situation der Zeit. Berlin: Verlag W. de Gruyter, 1931. 
‘Jaspers, Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte. Munich: Piper Verlag, 1949. 
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attempted, in a series of radio talks, later collected in book form,* to 
provide an introduction to philosophy by imparting to a wide public, in 
a simple form which, however, does not sacrifice any complexity in 
essentials, the guiding lines of his thought and the meaning that his message 
may have for all men. 


The philosopher of today must therefore play his part in the discussion 
of his contemporaries and bring them back tirelessly to the essential 
question of human nature and of the exigencies and possibilities without 
which it loses itself. Jaspers has had occasion more than once to take up 
a position in his talks or his articles on this or that problem, and these 
occasional writings have been collected in a book.* A few chapter headings 
will give an idea of the themes discussed: ‘Our Future and Goethe’ 
(1947), ‘Fundamental Evil in Kant’ (1935), ‘Kierkegaard’ (1951), 
‘On the Living Spirit of the University’ (1946), ‘A Criticism of 
Psycho-analysis’ (1950), ‘Science in the Hitlerian State’ (1946), ‘The 
People and the University’ (1947), ‘On the European Spirit’ (1946), 
and ‘Conditions and Prospects of a New Humanism’ (1949). There is 
also a brief analysis of the author’s philosophical development and of his 
attitude with regard to tradition. It is indeed no longer possible today 
for a system of thought to isolate itself from the conditions which gave 
rise to it. The thinker must appear in person. Jaspers declares that his own 
intellectual attitude has in fact scarcely changed since he left school, 
despite the fact that he has gone from medicine, through psychiatry, to 
philosophy. From the moment of his first book, in which the essence of 
his thought is outlined (Psychologie der Weltanschauungen, 1919) he has 
recognised the importance of Marx, studied him, and fought him. And 
he has upheld against him the two figures who in his eyes are the decisive 
‘exceptions’, those figures who have left an indelible impression on 
contemporary thought, Nietzsche and Kierkegaard.’ 

Irreplaceable though the experience of a confrontation with Nietzsche 
and Kierkegaard may be for us to-day, an influence that remains ever 
deeper and more essential is the ever-living presence of the great philo- 
sophical tradition of the West, that of Plato and Kant. Jaspers never 
‘Jaspers, Einfiihrung in die Philosophie. Ziirich: Artemis Verlag, 1949. 

* Jaspers, Rechenschaft und Ausblick. Munich: Piper Verlag, 1951. 
7 Jaspers, Nietzsche. Berlin: Verlag W. de Gruyter, 1936. 
Jaspers, Nietzsche und das Christentum. Hameln: Verlag der Biicherstube Fritz Seifert, 1949. 
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claims to have founded at last the true philosophy, or even a new philo- 
sophy. Quite deliberately, he inserts himself in the traditional ‘lineage’. 
In fact, however, there is no ‘lineage’ for him, for he belongs to a 
company of minds between whom goes on, across the centuries, without 
reserve and without end, the difficult debate which he calls ‘communica- 
tion’ and whose stake is at once the existence of man and of truth. 


To Truth Jaspers has devoted a huge volume of more than a thousand 
pages.® He distinguishes its manifold perspectives which, though none 
of them can be reduced to any other, constitute nevertheless an impreg- 
nable whole. He extricates the specific exigencies of each of them. He 
denounces the counterfeit truths of laziness or superstition. He defends 
truth against those who would despotically close their hand on it, who 
claim to possess it in its entirety and to legitimatise by its possession a 
totalitarian system in which man, losing the dimension of liberty, is 
reduced to the status of a wheelwork, a mere object. Thus Marxism, 
pyscho-analysis, and the racial theory, each in its own way, deform the 
real nature of man. Under the pretext of a scientific approach, they betray 
both truth and man. Jaspers is remote, however, from disparaging reason 
—as results clearly from his Heidelberg lectures on Reason and Unreason.° 
On the contrary, it is reason itself which forbids us to let ourselves be 
imprisoned within narrow schemas, which compels us to go beyond, 
where knowledge can be set in the true light of transcendence. Jaspers 
combats the discredit in which some would like to see it founder, but he 
defends it equally against the shallow certainties of mere intelligence. 
Reason appears in his thought at once transparent and mysterious, born 
to overstep its own bounds through the precise exigencies which it 
imposes and whose strictness—not relaxation—constantly implies the 
transcendence which it will never attain and which yet, through it, 
conditions all truth. 


‘Jaspers, Von der Wahrheit. Munich: Piper Verlag, 1947. 
*Jaspers, Vernunft und Widervernunft in unserer Zeit. Munich: Piper Verlag,1950. 
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EMILE BENVENISTE has been director 
of Comparative Grammatical Studies 
and Iranian Languages at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes in Paris since 1927. In 
1934 he accepted the Chair of Compar- 
ative Grammar at the College de 
France, a position formerly held by his 
teacher, Antoine Meillet. M. Ben- 
veniste has been secretary general of the 
Societé Asiatique de Paris since 1928. 

His major works include a Sogdian 
Grammar (1929); Persian Religions 
According to the Chief Greek Texts (1929; 
2nd revised and enlarged edition, in- 
cluding the Grammar of the Old Persians 
by Meillet, 1931); and Studies in Indo- 
Iranian Mythology (in collaboration with 
Louis Renou, 1934). 
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CECIL MAURICE BOWRA was appoint- 
ed Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity in 1951. Apart from Mr. Bowra’s 
vast scholarly writings on Greek poetry, 
the following works on the compara- 
tive study of modern poetry may be 
of special interest to the reader of the 
present article: The Heritage of Symbol- 
ism (1943); A Book of Russian Verse 
(1943); From Virgil to Milton (1945); 
The Romantic Imagination (1950). 


KARL JASPERS’ recent work is briefly 
reviewed in this issue by JEANNE 
HERSCH, one of his outstanding 
disciples. In addition to the works 
enumerated in Mme Hersch’s summary, 
the reader of the present article is 
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